A boon  in  hot 
weather,  for  it 
refreshes,  in- 
vigorates and 
soothes  the  dry, 
burning  and 
aching  skin. 
It  safeguards 
health  while  it 
cleanses. 


Buy  one  cake — that’s  all  we  ask — and  use  it 
all  up,  and  if  it  is  not  all  we  say  of  it,  dealer 
will  promptly  refund  purchase  money. 


SOAP  IS  MORE  THAN  SOAP 
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STANDARD  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST  LA  SALLE,  CARRIED  AT  THE  CANONIZATION,  MAY  24,  1900. 

“Without  religion,  there  can  be  no  moral  education  deserving  of  the  name  nor  truly  efficacious.  Wherefore  to  wish  for 
souls  endowed  with  good  morals  and  to  leave  them  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  religion,  is  as  sensele  *s  as  to  urge  people  .o 
virtue  after  destroying  the  basis  thereof. 

“ Your  children  cannot  be  allowed  to  seek  the  benefits  of  education  from  schools  which  ignore  the  Catholic  religion,  or 
are  positively  antagonistic  to  it;  from  schools  wherein  its  doctrine  and  fundamental  principles  are  repudiated  . 

Every  school  of  that  kind  is  condemned  by  the  Church  because  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious,  more  calculated  to  destroy 
the  integrity  of  the  faith  and  to  turn  away  youthful  minds  from  the  paths  of  truth.”— Leo  XIII. 


From  a steel  plate  by  John  A.  Lowell  & Company.) 
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When  Leo  XIII. 
with  “soul  moved 
by  the  deepest  per- 
plexity and  per 
turbation,77  accept- 
ed the  office  of  the 
Supreme  Apostle- 
ship,  he  addressed 
to  the  College  of 
Cardinals  and  to 
the  Christian  world  the  following  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  his  predecessor,  Pius 
IX.: 

“That  great  ruler  of  the  Catholic 
fold,77  said  the  visible  Head  of  the 
Church,  “had  always  contended  for 
truth  and  justice  with  such  invincible 
courage,  and  had  labored  so  long  and 
with  such  exemplary  fidelity , in  admin- 
istering the  affairs  of  the  Christian 
world,  that  he  not  only  shed  a lustre  on 
this  Apostolic  See,  but  filled  the  whole 
Church  with  love  arid  admiration  for  his 
person,  thereby  perhaps  excelling  all  his 
predecessors  in  high  and  constant  testi- 
monies of  public  respect  and  veneration 
paid  to  him.77 

There  is  a special  fitness  in  recalling 


here  words  that  not  only  aptly  epitomize 
the  career  of  the  Pontiff  eulogized,  but 
that  are  equally  applicable  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  character  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  illustrious  Leo  XIII. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since 
these  words  were  spoken,  and  today  from 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
“testimonies  of  love  and  respect77  arid 
of  profound  sorrow  are  directed  towards 
Rome,  where  the  Apostle  of  Peace  lies 
in  state,  his  work  accomplished,  nearly  a 
century  of  noble  living  crowned  by  a 
death  that  has  edified  the  world. 

The  Sovereign  Pontiff  on  his  acces- 
sion pledged  himself  to  guard  sacredly 
the  deposit  of  the  Catholic  faith,  to 
watch  faithfully  over  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  Church  and  the  Holy  See, 
to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  all,  and  to 
be  ever  ready,  for  all  these  purposes,  to 
undergo  any  fatigue,  to  draw  back  from 
no  discomfort.  Millions  of  tongues  and 
pens  tell  how  well  this  pledge  has  been 
kept;  two  hemispheres  bear  witness  to 
the  valorous  deeds  wrought  for  justice 
and  truth  and  peace,  and  ever  with  the 
invocation  of  “the  help  of  God7s  grace77 
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Memorial  Number. 


and  entire  submission  to  the  Divine 
M ill.  F rom  the  very  beginning  of  bis 

pontificate  Leo  XIII.  set  himself  to 
combat  the  manifold  evils  assailing  so- 
ciety? bringing  to  bear  on  the  study  of 
conditions  the  remarkable  acumen  that 
marked  all  his  deliberations  and  public 
utterances.  His  first  encyclical  shows 
in  a marked  degree  the  wide  range  of 
mental  vision  that  placed  the  Holy 
Father  in  possession  of  a knowledge  of 
affairs  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the 
spiritual  insight  into  the  hearts  of  men 
that  enabled  him  to  divine  their  motives 
and  to  raise  a warning  voice  before  they 
could  compass  their  own  destruction. 
Thus  he  deplored  the  wide-spread  sub- 
version of  the  cardinal  truths  on  which 
the  very  foundations  of  human  society 
repose;  the  wicked  disposition  of  men’s 
minds  impatient  of  all  lawful  power; 
the  perpetual  foment  of  dissension,  be- 
getting strife  and  war;  the  contempt  of 
the  laws  of  morality  and  justice,  the  in- 
satiable yearning  for  the  transitory 
things  of  earth ; the  inconsiderate  ad- 
ministration, squandering,  and  upsetting 
of  public  property  and  revenues  ; and 
the  deceit  of  men  seeking  self-advance- 
ment under  the  pretence  of  promoting 
patriotism,  liberty,  right  of  any  kind. 
And  all  these  evils  the  Holy  Father  at- 
tributed to  man’s  contempt  for  and  re- 
jection of  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

His  great  heart  throbbed  for  all  hu- 
manity. Through  all  the  long  years  of 
his  pontificate  he  championed  the  cause 
of  the  weak  and  oppressed,  from  nations 
writhing  in  the  grasp  of  despots  to  the 
women  and  little  children  whose  inalien- 
able rights  would  have  been  denied  them 
were  it  not  for  the  voice  of  the  Church 
asserting  God’s  law  in  relation  to  the 
sanctity  and  indissolubility  of  the  mar- 


riage bond.  With  the  love  of  a father, 
with  infinite  patience  and  skill,  and,  when 
occasion  demanded,  with  the  authority 
he  knew  so  well  how  to  assert,  Leo  XIII. 
counselled,  directed,  and  influenced, 
swaying  to  his  will  men  who  submitted 
their  judgment  to  that  of  no  other  ruler. 

The  relations  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
with  the  Slavonic  races,  with  the  East- 
ern peoples,  with  the  European  nations, 
displayed  consummate  statesmanship, 
combined  with  exquisite  courtesy,  kind- 
liness, and  unswerving  purpose ; his  pol- 
icy was  ever  to  pave  the  way  to  victory 
by  wise  conciliatory  measures  and  the  em- 
ployment of  every  means  to  move  men’s 
hearts  to  the  performance  of  deeds  of 
justice. 

Arid  yet  when  death  came  the  Holy 
Father  grieved  that  ninety-three  years 
had  not  sufficed  to  give  form  to  all  that 
he  would  have  done  for  the  betterment 
of  the  world.  “There  is  so  much  to  do,” 
he  said  in  the  beginning  of  his  illness ; 
adding  immediately,  “but  if  it  is  God’s 
will  I am  prepared  to  go.” 

Prepared  to  go  surely,  after  living  for 
God  and  the  world,  and  with  his  last 
conscious  thought  one  of  joy  that  his 
sufferings,  his  “blessed  illness,”  had 
brought  together  warring  elements,  their 
discords  forgotten  in  a common  sorrow. 

And  so  the  end  came,  the  holy,  tranquil 
surrender  of  the  spirit  for  which  the 
Church  prepares  her  children,  from  the 
Sovereign  Pont  iff  to  the  humblest  peasant 
who  has  lived  according  to  her  laws. 
Fortified  by  the  sacraments,  confident  of 
the  divine  mercy,  and  gladly  as  a child 
goes  home  to  his  father,  Leo  XIII,  the 
peace-maker,  beloved  of  nations,  entered 
into  the  Kingdom  of  eternal  peace. 


POPE  LEO  XIII.  IN  HIS  STUDY. 
(Taken  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  Pontificate.) 


LEO  XIII  AT  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  ACCESSION,  1878. 


C ARPINETO,  WHERE  POPE  LEO  WAS  BORN. 

POPE  LEO  XIII.,  LIFE  AND  WORK. 


The  childhood  of  Leo  XIII.,  like  that 
of  many  great  men,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  remarkable,  but 
passed  in  the  blessed  uneventfulness 
of  a happy  childhood  in  a happy 
home,  encircled  by  the  love  and  tender- 
ness of  family  ties.  It  was  a life 
altogether  secluded  from  the  world,  too, 
in  that  town  of  Carpineto,  where  the 
fourth  son  of  Count  Ludovico  and  Coun- 
tess Anna  Pecci  was  born  March  2nd, 
1810.  For,  though  only  a short  distance 
from  Rome  now  by  our  much  abused  but 
useful  railway,  we  must  remember  that 
in  the  Pope’s  childhood  railways  were  un- 
known and  the  lumbering  old  “diligence” 
which  started  from  the  market-place  of 
the  town  on  certain  days  of  the  week  was 
the  only  link  between  Carpineto  and  the 
outer  world. 

It  was  among  surroundings  of  nature’s 
fairest  loveliness,  under  the  care  of  a ten- 
der mother  who  first  moulded  and  trained 
his  youthful  character,  that  the  child 
spent  his  opening  years ; and  perhaps  to 
that  healthy,  out-of-door  life  he  led 
among  the  woods  and  chestnut  groves  of 


his  father’s  estate  the  Holy  Father  owed 
his  wonderful  vigor  and  longevity. 

The  wisdom  which  advises  a study  of 
the  mothers  of  great  men  would  find  in 
the  Countess  Anna  a model  either  as  wife, 
mother,  or  chatelaine.  Her  home  was  a 
sanctuary,  and  she  the  almoner  of  all  the 
countryside,  always  working  for  the  poor, 
as  her  son,  testified,  “unique  and  incom- 
parable woman,”  as  her  husband  wrote 
upon  her  tomb.  Her  intelligence  was  as 
active  as  her  charity.  Her  mind  seems  to 
have  been  vigorous  and  resourceful  and 
when  the  stress  of  Revolution  robbed  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Italy  of  so  much 
of  their  wealth,  it  was  she  who  decided 
to  take  up  the  cultivation  of  silk  worms  on 
the  estate  at  Carpineto  in  order  that  her 
sons  might  be  educated  according  to  their 
rank  and  their  destiny. 

“I  wanted  to  make  a general  of  him,” 
said  Count  Ludovico  sadly  to  his  wife 
when  young  Joachim,  began  to  give  signs 
of  his  call  to  the  priesthood. 

“Well,  you  will  make  a Pope  of  him,” 
promptly  replied  the  Countess. 

As  a child  the  little  Pecci  was  of  a 
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COUNTESS  PECCI  MOTHER  OF  LEO  XIII. 

was  already  the  main-spring  of  the  boy’s 
life  set  its  seal  of  success  on  all  his  en- 
deavors. 

Only  one  dark  sorrow  clouded  those 
happy  student  days — a grief  which  cast 
its  shadow  for  many  a day  over  the 
youth’s  affectionate  nature, — the  loss  of 
his  beloved  mother,  who  died  before  her 
heart’s  desire  of  assisting  at  her  young 
son’s  first  offering  up  of  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice was  accomplished. 

It  was  decided  that  Vincent  Pecci 
should  complete  his  studies  for  the  priest- 
hood in  Rome,  at  the  Roman  College,  and 
while  following  the  course  there  he  re- 
sided at  the  Palazzo  Muti,  under  the  care 
and  protection  of  Cardinal  Sala,  who  was 
always  his  friend.  When  his  brilliant 
course  was  completed  the  young  man  was 
ordained  at  the  Palace  of  the  Vicariate, 
in  the  private  chapel,  by  the  hands  of 
Cardinal  Odescalchi,  then  Vicar-General 
of  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 

Monsignor  O’Reilly,  in  his  “Life  of 
the  Pope,”  thus  describes  the  scene : 


COUNT  PECCI,  FATHER  OF  LEO  XIII. 

quiet,  dreamy  disposition,  already  evin- 
cing the  studious  tastes  of  the  litterateur 
and  student. 

Showing  a decided  vocation  for  the 
priesthood  when  still  quite  young,  Vin- 
cenzo Pecci  was  sent  to  make  his  studies 
at  the  Seminary  of  Viterbo,  with  his  elder 
brother,  Joseph  (afterwards  the  learned 
Cardinal  Pecci).  The  young  student 
passed  some  years  there,  a zealous 
scholar  then  as  always,  devoting  all  the 
energy  of  his  serious  and  ardent  mind  to 
the  studies  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  which 
to  him  were  the  first  steps  in  the  vocation 
to  which  he  was  called.  His  application, 
earnestness,  and  great  ability,  as  well  as 
the  simplicity  and  uprightness  of  the 
youth’s  character,  endeared  him  to  both 
professors  and  students  in  the  Seminary, 
and  they  saw  even  at  this  time  that  Pecci 
was  marked  out  for  no  ordinary  career. 
The  mark  of  mediocrity  was  never 
destined  to  cloud  that  broad  forehead,  or 
dim  the  light  of  those  searching  eyes,  and 
the  “Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam”  which 
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■“Let  us  enter  the  novitiate  and  hasten  to 
the  sanctuary,  where  Cardinal  Carloi  Odescal- 
chi  is  about  to  confer  the  sacred  order  of 
priesthood  on  Joachim  Pecci.  The  chapel  is 
on  the  first  story  and  comprises  not  only  the 
room  in  which  Stanislas  died,  but  the  two 
adjoining  little  apartments.  It  is  still,  with 
these  additions,  but  a diminutive  sanctuary. 
The  members  only  of  the  Pecci  family,  with 
a few  dear  friends,  and  the  Jesuit  novices 
who  have  succeeded  Stanislas  in  this  nursery 
of  Apostolic  men., 
are  privileged  to 
be  present.  Jo- 
seph Pecci,  the 
beloved  brother 
and  companion 
of  Joachim,  is 
there  in  his  sim- 
ple black  Jesuit 
cassock,  his  soul 
deeply  stirred  by 
the  solemn  rite 
about  to  be  ad- 
ministered, as 
well  as  by  the 
sweet  and  dear 
memory  of  the) 
years  these  two 
had  spent  togeth- 
er at  Carpineto 
and  Viterbo. 

Count  Ludovico 
Pecci,  already 
within  the  shad- 
ow of  death,  is  al- 
so there,  recall- 
ing  the  wor- 
shipped image  of 
the  wife  and 
mother.  * * * 

“Between  the 
altar  and  the  com- 
pany of  worship- 
pers there  is  bare- 
lv  space  for  the 
Cardinal  and  his 
assistants  to  move 
freely.  His  is  a 
saintly  presence, 
recalling  in  very 
deed  the  person 
and  virtues  of  his 
model  and  patron, 
meo.  Before  him,  at  his 
the  deacon,  Joachim  Pecci, 
and  stole,  with  his  pale,  spiritual  fea- 
tures overspread  with  a light  that  is  not 
of  earth.  You  might  fancy  that  the  vener- 
able Cardinal  and  the  young  Levite  had 
stepped  out  of  one  of  Fra  Angelico’s  canvases, 
so  like  are  they  in  feature  and  expression  to 
the  creations  of  the  inspired  Christian  artist.” 


On  New  Year’s  Day,  1838,  the  young 
priest  said  his  first  Mass  in  the  exquisite 
chapel  of  St.  Stanislas  Kostka  in  the 
church  of  St.  Andrea.  It  was  in  the  very 
room  once  inhabited  by  St.  Stanislas  in 
the  Jesuit  Novitiate  and  on  the  spot 
where  the  young  saint  breathed  forth  his 
soul  to  God  that  the  future  Pontiff  first 

offered  up  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass. 

Imagine  that 
New  Year’s 
morning  . sixty- 
five  yeai&  ago! 
the  faint***  glim- 
mering of  dawn 
shining  through 
the  windows,  the 
group  of  kneel- 
ing worshippers, 
among  whom 
is  the  young 
priest’s  elder 
brother,  Joseph, 
a Jesuit  Father, 
and  the  brilliant- 
ly lighted  altar 
with  the  radi- 
ance shining 
down  on  the 
pure  face  of  the 
new  priest  rapt 
in  silent  com- 
munion with  his 
God,  descended 
on  the  altar  for 
the  first  time  at 
his  bidding.  He 
had  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  the 
priesthood  with  a keen  sense  of  their  exac- 
tions. “This  important  step,”  he  wrote  to 
Cardinal  Sala,  his  friend  and  patron,  “fills 
me  with  dread  when  I consider  the  height 
and  sublimity  of  the  sacred  office  and  my 
extreme  unworthiness.  Do  not  forget 
me,  your  eminence.  Pray  earnestly  and 


ALTAR  OF  ST.  ALOYS1US  IN  THE  JESUIT  CHURCH  AT  VITERBO, 
WHERE  LEO  XIII.  MADE  HIS  FIRST  COMMUNION. 

St.  Charles  Borro- 
feet,  kneels 
in  his  alb 
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desire  the  prayers  of  others  for  me.  I 
sincerely  assure  you  that  I wish  to  be  a 
true  priest,  to  serve  God  and  to  show  true 
zeal  for  His  glory.” 

No  one  who  has  seen  Leo  XIII.  say 
Mass  can  ever  forget  the  impression  of 
intense  fervor  and  devotion  produced  up- 
on his  mind  by  it.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
were  completely  apart  from  the  things  of 
earth — the  Creator  and  the  creature,  the 


POPE  LEO  xm , 

When  Mgr.  Pecci,  Archbishop  of  Damietta,  Apostolic  Nun- 
cio to  Belgium,  1843. 

Master  and  the  Vicar,  in  perfect  union — 
a living  embodiment  of  prayer  and  sup- 
plication. 

So  we  can  picture  what  that  first  Mass 
must  have  been  to  the  young  and  fervent 
spirit  eager  for  labor  in  the  Master’s 
Vineyard,  but  all  unconscious  of  the  high 
destiny  awaiting  him!  One  wonders  if 
no  foreshadowing  of  the  future  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  any  of  the  specta- 
tors on  that  memorable  occasion,  that 
they  were  assisting  at  the  first  Mass  of  a 


future  Vicar  of  Christ,  that  over  the  head 
bent  low  in  adoration  shone  the  aureole 
of  the  papal  tiara,  and  that  the  out- 
stretched  hands  just  consecrated  with 
holy  oils  were  one  day  to  hold  the 
destinies  of  a kingdom  more  wide-spread 
than  the  realm  of  any  earthly  sovereign. 

After  his  ordination  the  young  priest, 
faithful  and  fervent,  became  an  example 
in  the  priesthood  as  he  had  been  in  the 
college  days,  and  he  enjoyed  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  all  who  came  into  contact 
with  him.  His  great  abilities  marked  him 
out  at  once,  and  those  who  had  taken  an 
interest  in  the  youth’s  career  from,  the 
first  especially  Cardinal  Sala,  perceived 
that  though  young  in  years,  this  ecclesias- 
tic, through  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  he 
possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  was 
ripe  for  both  arduous  and  difficult  mis- 
sions. 

The  reigning  Pontiff,  Gregory  XVI., 
was  personally  interested  in  the  young 
man,  and  before  long  we  find  him  chos- 
en for  the  position  of  Papal  Ablegate  to 
the  town  of  Benevento,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Papal  States  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  post  was  no  sinecure,  for 
the  population  of  Benevento  was  a some- 
what lawless  and  turbulent  one,  needing 
much  firmness  as  well  as  the  greatest  tact 
and  diplomacy  to  deal  with  and  control 
it.  Wiseacres  shook  their  heads  over  the 
choice  of  so  young  and  inexperienced  a 
man,  but  subsequent  events  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  Holy  Father’s  decision. 
Difficulties  in  plenty  the  Ablegate  had 
indeed,  but  under  his  wise  and  firm  rule 
the  condition  of  the  town  was  consider- 
ably ameliorated,  and  the  inhabitants 
learned  that  courage  and  firmness  are  not 
to  be  estimated  by  personal  appearance, 
for  within  the  slender  frame  of  the  mild 
ecclesiastic  was  a brave,  undaunted  spirit 
and  a determination  to  do  his  duty  at  any 
cost,  combined  with  admirable  tact  and 


LEO  XIII.,  WHEN  NUNCIO  AT  BRUSSELS,  SURROUNDED  BY  HIS  RELATIVES. 


conciliatory  power,  winning  for  him  first 
the  respect  for  his  “pluck”  which  all 
brave  men  instinctively  admire,  and  then 
the  love  of  those  wilful  subjects. 

Thus  discovering  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  Ablegate  the  Pope  reserved 
him!  for  still  further  honors — a diplomat- 
ic career  was  to  be  the  field  of  his  labors 
in  the  future.  Successive  posts  of  import- 
ance followed  that  of  Benevento;  first, 
Spoleto,  which  was  changed  before  he 
went  there  to  that  of  the  Ablegateship  of 
Perugia,  and  then  the  young  Ablegate 
was  recalled  to-  Rome,  and  consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Damietta  by  Cardinal 
Lambruschini  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Lorenzo  in  Panisperua,  preparatory  to 
being  sent  as  Papal  Nuncio  to  the  Court 
of  Belgium.  For  this  church  of  his  con- 
secration to1  the  archbishopric  Leo'  XIII. 
always  held  the  greatest  affection,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  his  episcopal  jubilee  he 
caused  it  to  be  restored  and  beautified. 


Archbishop  Pecci  filled  his  position  as 
Nuncio  with  remarkable  ability  for  many 
years,  treating  the  most  difficult  diplomat- 
ic relations  with  consummate  tact,  and 
advancing  the  Church’s  interests  in  every 
way  possible.  As  in  Benevento  he  was 
universally  respected  and  admired,  but 
with  his  always  retiring  disposition  and 
scholarly  tastes  the  Nuncio  never  courted 
popularity  and  social  success,  though  in 
every  relation — religious,  political,  social 
— he  invariably  acted  with  wisdom  and 
prudence.  Great  were  the  regrets  in  Bel- 
gium when  Archbishop  Pecci  was  re- 
called to  Italy  once  more  to  discharge  a 
still  more  arduous  duty  at  home — that  of 
governing  the  large  diocese  of  Perugia. 
It  was  a charge  of  an  altogether  different 
kind,  but  this  zealous  worker  loved  the 
care  of  souls,  and  took  up  his  new  task 
with  all  his  characteristic  energy,  amid 
difficulties  which  would  have  discouraged 
many  another  in  his  place.  But  the  steady 
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will  never  faltered  till  he  had  carved  his 
way  through  all  difficulties,  aided  by  the 
personal  magnetism  and  goodness  of 
heart  that  never  failed  him. 

For  many  years  the  Archbishop  labored 
in  the  diocese  of  Perugia,  which  became 
dearer  to  him  than  any  other  charge,  and 
in  the  year  1853,  Pope  Pius  IX  named 


he  was  with  them,  strengthening,  en- 
couraging, guiding,  with  his  tender  char- 
ity and  apostolic  heart. 

In  1877  Cardinal  Pecci  was  nominated 
Cardinal  “Camerlengo,”  a most  import- 
ant post  in  the  Sacred  College,  for  to  the 
Camerlengo  is  entrusted  the  charge  of  the 
government  and  affairs  of  the  Holy  See 


CATHEDRAL  SQUARE,  PERUGIA. 

Showing  the  great  fountain,  the  Municipal  Hall  on  the  left  and  the  Cathedral  on  the  right,  where  Leo  XIII.  was 

bishop  for  thirty-two  years. 


him  a member  of  the  Sacred  College  of 
Cardinals.  Words  cannot  describe  the 
delight  of  the  people  of  Perugia  when 
their  beloved  Archbishop  returned  among 
them  once  more  as  Cardinal  Archbishop, 
— their  own  still,  in  spite  of  the  new  dig- 
nities which  never  changed  his  fatherly 
heart  towards  them.  In  all  their  troubles 


during  the  interregnum  on  the  death  of  a 
Pope,  and  also  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
clave held  to  elect  a new  one.  Pius  IX. 
desired  Cardinal  Pecci  to  reside  in  Rome 
when  he  was  appointed  to  this  office,  so 
from  that  time  till  the  death  of  Pius  IX. 
in  the  following  year  he  stayed  in  Rome 
at  the  Palazzo  Falconieri. 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  give  a short 
account  (not  generally  known)  of  how 
Leo  XIII.  spent  his  last  morning  in  Pome 
before  entering  the  Vatican,  which,  little 
as  he  knew  it,  he  was  never  to  leave  again. 
On  the  7th  of  February,  1878,  Pope  Pius 
IX„  being  seriously  ill,  fell  into-  a critical 
state,  and  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo  was 
immediately  advised  of  the  fact.  Not  ap- 
prehending, however,  any  imminent  dan- 


state,  that  he  could  hardly  pass  through. 
However,  they  soon  made  way  for  the  Car- 
dinal Camerlengo,  who  went  in  at  once 
to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  Pontiff,  with 
whom  he  found  Cardinals  Billio  and 
Panelianco. 

They  told  the  Pope  that  the  Cardinal 
Camerlengo  was  there,  and  he  made  a 
sign  of  recognition  to  Cardinal  Pecci, 
smiling  without  speaking.  The  Cardinal 
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ger,  Cardinal  Pecci  said  his  Mass  as 
usual,  then  fearing  that  perhaps  the 
change  might  be  more  serious  than  he 
first  realized,  he  caused  his  carriage  to  be 
brought  in  haste,  went  first  to  confession 
at  St.  John  Lateran,  to  his  confessor 
Padre  Daniele,  and  then  hastened  to  the 
Vatican,  where  he  found  such  a number 
of  persons  assembled  in  the  “Sala  Clemen 
tina,”  waiting  for  news  of  the  Pope’s 


remained  near  by  till  the  death  of  Pius 
IX.,  which  occurred  shortly  after.  So, 
as  he  drove  through  the  streets  of  Rome 
on  that  cold  grey  February  morning  of 
1878,  Cardinal  Pecci  took  his  last  outside 
glimpse  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Then  came  the  Conclave,  in  which  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Perugia  was  sol- 
emnly elected  Ruler  of  the  Universal 
Church,  February  20th,  1878. 
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The  Pope’s  first  appearance  in  public 
to  give  the  Papal  Benediction  took  place 
immediately  after  his  election,  in  the  bal- 
cony inside  of  St.  Peters’s,  between  the  two 
clocks  at  the  end  of  the  church,  where 
from  an  early  hour  an  anxious  crowd 
had  been  waiting  to  hear  the  new  Pontiff 
proclaimed — Leo  XIII.,  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus, the  first  prisoner-Pope  in  his  own 
city,  and  the  only  one  in  the  long  line  of 


and  heartfelt  devotion  accorded  the  pris- 
oner-Pope  in  his  quiet  home  at  the  Vati- 
can. On  the  3rd  of  March,  1878,  the 
final  ceremonial  of  Leo  XIII’s  coronation 
took  place  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Cardinals,  prelates,  papal 
court  dignitaries,  and  a vast  assemblage 
of  persons. 

After  the  ceremony  was  over  the  new- 
ly-elected Pope,  in  all  the  pontifical  vest- 


THE  INTERIOR  OF  ST.  PETER’S. 


the  successors  of  St.  Peter  unable  to  give 
the  benediction  out  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  in  view  of  that  glorious  horizon 
of  the  papal  city  and  the  eternal  hills  be- 
yond. 

But  the  loyalty  of  his  children  as- 
suaged the  bitterness  of  his  imprison- 
ment, for  to  few  of  the  occupants  of  the 
See  of  Peter  in  any  age,  has  been  given 
in  the  same  degree  of  the  loving  homage 


ments,  and  wearing  the  triple  crown,  was 
solemnly  borne  through  the  closely-ser- 
ried  ranks  of  people,  giving  his  benedic- 
tion to  right  and  left  and  greeted  at  the 
portals  for  the  first  time,  by  the  shout  of 
“Viva  Leone  XIII.,  Viva  il  Papa-  Re,” 
which  has  re-echoed  within  those  walls 
so  many  times  during  the  last  twenty- five 
years. 

The  history  of  the  Pontificate  of  Leo 
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XIII.  in  more  recent  times 
is  so  well  known  tha]:  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
it  here,  for  the  Holy  Father 
has  spoken  for  himself  in 
those  famous  encyclicals. 

We  all  realize  too  the  peace 
and  unity  his  wise  and  pru- 
dent. rule  brought  the 
Church,  and  by  his  ex- 
ample, his  fervor,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  his 
strong  personality  and  in- 
fluence, the  Pope  made 
the  light  of  the  Church  to 
shine  before  an  unbelieving  generation  in 
the  eyes  of  men  hitherto  contemptuous 
of,  if  not  hostile  to  her  teachings. 

The  dream  of  universal  unity,  which  was 
the  dearest  wish  of  his  old  age,  Leo  XIII. 
did  not  live  to  realize,  for  even  in  this  cen- 
tury the  “mills  of  God  grind  slowly.” 
But  his  was  the  privilege  to  sow  the  seed 


which  will  in  good  time 
bear  its  fruit,  and  his  will 
be  the  reward  for  all  eter- 
nity. 

His  Pontificate  was  cast 
in  troubled  times.  The  “Ro- 
man Question”  which  has 
been  a constant  cloud  on 
the  political  horizon  seems 
to  grow  darker  and  darker 
as  the  years  go  on,  but  none 
could  have  been  found  bet- 
ter able  to  cope  with  the 
needs  of  the  times  than  the 
late  Pope,  who  from  the  first 
day  that  he  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  the  Pontificate  never  abated,  or 
yielded  to  the  insulting  policy  of 
an  invading  government,  an  inch 
of  his  dignity  and  prerogative,  nev- 
er acknowledging  their  right  in 
the  Eternal  City,  by  touching 
one  centime  of  the  allowance  appor- 
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tioned  to  the  Pope,  on  the  taking  of 
Rome. 

Many  are  the  memories,  almost  too 
many  to  record  the  hallowed  anniver- 
saries that  marked  the  life  of  the  Pontiff 


event  (after  that  of  the  notable  birth-date 
of  March  2d,  1810,  in  the  hills  of  Car- 
pineto)  was  perhaps  the  first  link  in  the 
predestined  chain  of  apostolic  anniver- 
saries, for  on  it  most  probably  came  to  the 


HIS  HOLINESS’  LATEST  PORTRAIT. 


of  the  years  of  Peter.  But  Leo  XIII. 
treasured  them  all  in  that  phenomenal 
memory  of  his,  and  could  describe  them 
fully,  even  to  the  slightest  detail,  circum- 
stance, and  person.  The  first  notable 


child  in  the  seminary  the  first  inspiration 
of  his  vocation,  the  day  of  his  first  Com- 
munion, the  feast  of  St.  Aloysius,  June 
2 1 st,  1821.  This  solemn  event  in  the  life 
of  the  future  pontiff  took  place  in  the 


A little  Indian  from  Montana  who  appeared  at  a papal  audience  in  Holy  Year,  in  all  the  glory  of  the 
daughter  of  an  Indian  chief,  fur,  feathers,  moccasins  and  all.  On  seeing  her  His  Holiness  exclaimed  admir- 
ingly "Who  is  this  child  ?”  and  showed  deep  interest  in  her. 


church  of  S,t.  Ignatius,  attached  to  the 
Jesuit  College  of  Viterbo,  where  young 
Vincenzo  Pecci  was  a pupil.  Even  now 
in  that  interesting  mediae /al  town,  the  mod- 
est altar  of  St.  Aloysius,  carefully  re- 
stored, is  constantly  shown  to  visitors,  an 
inscription  near  the  altar  recording  the 
event  which  took  place  here  almost  a cen- 
tury ago.  A great  peace  seems  to  dwell 
about  this  little  sanctuary,  as  if  the  ten- 
der benediction  of  that  Holy  Commun- 
ion still  lingers  there  to  bless  the  spot. 

The  first  important  celebration  by  Leo 
XIII.,  ten  years  after  his  accession  to  the 
pontificate,  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  first  Mass,  the  Sacerdotal  Jubilee, 
January  1st,  1888. 

A number  of  celebrations  marked  this 
first  jubilee,  canonizations  and  beatifica- 
tions took  place  during  its  course,  and  in- 
numerable pilgrims  visited  the  Eternal 
City.  The  Vatican  exhibition  of  costly 
jubilee  gifts  to  the  Pope  was  long  remem- 


bered by  all  who  visited  it.  Many  of  these 
gifts,  embracing  offerings  of  every  de- 
scription imaginable,  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  were  redistributed  by  the  Holy 
Father  to  convents  and  charities,  the  most 
precious  and  artistic  being  placed  after- 
wards in  the  Vatican  library.  At  that 
time  papal  celebrations  had  long  been  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  Rome.  How  could 
they  be  carried  out  successfully  when  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  remained  a prisoner  in 
the  Vatican  ? Indeed  it  was  imagined  by 
many  that  few  pilgrims  would  come  to 
offer  their  homage  to  the  Holy  See  under 
the  changed  conditions.  However,  the 
wise  rule,  personal  influence,  and  won- 
derful administrative  power  exercised  by 
Leo  XIII.,  combined  with  the  masterly 
diplomacy  of  his  relations  with  the  Pow- 
ers, and  his  unswerving  dignity  main- 
tained under  difficult  and  sometimes  al- 
most impossible  conditions  during  ten 
years,  had  produced  their  effect.  Those 
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who  had  hoped  to  paralyze  the  influence 
of  the  Papacy  by  robbing  it  of  the  tem- 
poral power  were  surprised  to  find  that 
the  Rome  they  had  so  carefully  reorgan- 
ized on  a new  basis  was  still  the  “Rome 


freedom  and  improvements  of  the  new 
regime. 

The  first  jubilee  formed  a splendid  ob- 
ject lesson  of  the  everlasting  triumph  of 
the  Papacy,  besides  showing  to  the  world 


INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR  OF  THE  HOLY  DOOR  OF  ST.  PETER’S,  CLOSED  BY  POPE  LEO  XIII.  ON 
CHRISTMAS  EVE,  1900.  (THE  BAS-RELIEF  SHOWS  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  HOLY  DOOR  BY 
FOPE  CLEMENT  X.  ON  HIS  MONUMENT  IN  ST.  PETER  S.) 

•of  the  Popes,”  and  that  more  pilgrims  that  instead  of  being  lessened,  devotion 
and  prosperity  came  to  the  new  Eternal  and  adherence  to  Christ’s  Vicar  were  in- 
City  through  the  feeble  old  man  in  the  creased.  It  was  an  auspicious  beginning 
Vatican  than  through  the  enlightened  to  the  various  jubilees  the  Holy  Father 
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afterwards  celebrated.  At  first,  when  think  of  it,  these  things  are  as  God  wills.” 
those  around  him  offered  their  wishes  But  latterly  it  came  to  be  His  Holiness’ 


GERMAN  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  IN  THETR  PICTURESQUE  COSTUMES,  FORMING  PART  OF  THE 

GERMAN  PILGRIMAGE  TO  ROME. 

that  he  might  live  to  see  many  such  cele-  own  wish  that  he  might  attain  the  years 
brations,  Pope  Leo  was  wont  to  shake  his  of  Peter  before  saying  his  “Nunc  Dimit- 
head  dissentingly  and  say,  “We  will  not  tis.”  And  God  granted  the  prayer. 
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The  next  celebration  in  the 
Pope’s  pontificate  was  his  Episco- 
pal Jubilee  in  1894,  His  Holiness 
having  been  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Damietta  on  February 
19th,  1843.  This  jubilee  was 
likewise  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  pomp  and  magnificence. 

Apropos  of  the  jubilee,  January, 
February  and  March,  especially 
the  two  last,  were  always  event- 
ful months  in  the  life  of  LeO' 

XIII.  His  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  took  place  December 
31st,  1837,  his  nomination  to  the 
cardinalate  on  December  19th, 

1853,  January  brought  the  anni 
versary  of  his  first  Mass,  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  1838.  February 
19th,  1843,  saw  his  Episcopal 
consecration;  February  20th, 

1 878,  his  election  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, while  March  2nd  and  3rd 
solemnized  respectively  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff’s  birthday  and  his 
coronation  as  Leo  XIII. 

Another  notable  anniversary 
year  for  the  Holy  Father  was 
that  of  1898,  when  he  celebrated 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his 
election  and  his  coronation,  as  well 
as  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  first 
Mass.  Crowds  of  Romans,  also  stran- 
gers from  every  part  of  the  world, 
thronged  to  St.  Peter’s  to  assist  at  the 
magnificent  pontifical  Mass  where  Leo 
XIII.  gave  the  benediction,  “Urbi  et  Or- 
bi.”  All  present  wondered  if  such  an  oc- 
casion might  ever  come  again,  for  the 
frail  figure  before  them  seemed  little  like- 
ly to  weather  the  storms  of  another  win- 
ter. Still  there  was  one  more  great  event 
in  the  Church’s  history  that  the  aged  pon- 
tiff desired  ardently  to  see,  the  solemn 
opening  of  the  Holy  Year  of  Jubilee.  The 
intense  gratification  experienced  by  the 


PAPA1.  CHAMBERLAIN  OF  THE  CAPE  AND  SWORD. 

Pope  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  desire  was 
made  known  to  the  Catholic  world  by  the 
Bull  on  the  Holy  Year,  inviting  all  Cath- 
olics to  Rome ; and  the  throngs  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  spiritual  advan- 
tages of  the  jubilee  brought  more  conso- 
lation to  Leo  XIII.  than  any  event  in  his 
long  pontificate. 

One  after  another  the  peoples  came 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth ; Italians  from 
every  province  and  island  of  the  fair 
peninsula,  in  costumes  varied  as  their  dia- 
lects; French,  Germans,  Austrians,  Hun- 
garians, weird  and  wild-looking  as  a race 
of  mountain  bandits  but  peaceful  and 
law-abiding  apparently,  Maltese,  Portu- 
guese, dark  and  sombre ; Dutch ; Dal- 
matians, Belgians,  Canadians,  Swiss, 
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Roumanians,  picturesque  to  a degree, 
Spanish,  Slavs,  Croatians,  English, 
Copts,  Bohemians,  Americans,  Sar- 
dinians, Greco-Ruthenians,  Irish,  Al- 
banese,  Mexicans,  Poles,  Bavarians, 


the  Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese ; 
French  and  Germans  stood  together  in  a 
pilgrimage  audience ; while  Scots,  Tyro- 
lese, and  Austrian-Poles,  vied  with  Bo- 
hemians, Lucca  pilgrims  and  French 


“ ' A LATE  PORTRAIT  OF  HIS  HOLINESS,  LEO  XIII. 

Venezuelans,  Russians,  Alsatians,  Scots,  workmen  in  the  same  week’s  Jubilee  visits, 
a polygot  mixture  which  made  Rome  a The  pious  rivalry  between  nations  was 
very  Tower  of  Babel.  Some  of  the  con-  oftentimes  apparent,  especially  when  St. 
trasts  were  extreme.  For  instance,  the  Peter’s  resounded  to  the  pilgrimage 
Brooklyn  pilgrims  encountered  the  Poles,  hymns  of  many  nations.  An  illustration 
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Leo  XIII.,  surrounded  by  the  pontifical  court,  giving  his  Jubilee 
blessing  to  the  school  children,  in  the  Court  of  the  Belvedere  at  the 
Vatican,  July  6, 1902.  No  hall  in  the  great  palace  was  large  enough  to 
contain  the  numbers  assembled,  so  a vast  tribune  was  erected  outside 
the  windows  of  the  Vatican  Library,  and  from  this  His  Holiness  im- 
parted his  blessing  to  the  densely-massed  crowds  beneath. 


of  this  occurred  at  an  October 
audience  there.  English  pil- 
grims filled  one  part  of  the  ba- 
silica, Spaniards  another,  and  to 
beguile  the  time  of  waiting  for 
the  Pope’s  coming  hymns  were 
sung  by  the  pilgrims.  With 
characteristic  Anglo-Saxon  push 
the  English  took  the  initiative 
and  sang  steadily  through  their 
repertoire  of  English  hymns, 

“Faith  of  our  Fathers,”  “Star  of 
the  Sea,”  etc.  Every  now  and 
then  when  they  paused  for 
breath,  the  Spanish  tried  to  find 
a hearing,  but  not  altogether  suc- 
cessfully, their  plaintively  beau- 
tiful strophes  being  drowned  by 
the  solid  volume  of  sound  from 
the  English  throats,  which  con- 
tinued when  the  Pope  came  into 
the  church,  for  His  Holiness 
liked  to  hear  the  varied  hymns 
of  the  nations.  But  when  the 
audience  was  over,  when  the 
closely  packed  ranks  of  people 
had  begun  to  pour  out  through 
the  doorways,  the  Spaniards 
remained  in  their  places  to 
sing  the  hymn  of  which  they  had 
been  heretofore  deprived.  Loudly-clear 
the  fine  chorus  arose  above  the  stir 
and  movement  of  departing  feet.  Some 
paused  to  listen,  others  went  their  way 
unheedingly,  and  the  benches  were 
cleared  away  by  the  busy  “Sanpietrini,” 
but  the  Spaniards  sang  on,  serious  and 
unmoved  as  if  they,  that  little  group  from 
sunny  Malaga,  were  alone  in  the  great 
basilica,  raising  the  tribute  of  praise  to 
God.  Even  as  the  crowds  descended  the 
steps  and  separated  in  the  Piazza  the  dis- 
tant sounds  of  singing  continued.  It  was 
equally  characteristic  with  the  English 
stolidity,  and  yet  people  say  the  Latin 


races  have  no  firmness  or  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose. 

Twice  more  then  was  the  Pope  carried 
in  state  through  St.  Peter’s  to  bless  the 
faithful,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Holy 
Year  and  at  its  close,  and  none  had  ever 
seen  the  venerable  pontiff  look  better  and 
stronger  than  at  the  end  of  that  most 
fatiguing  year.  At  the  time  of  all  these 
celebrations  the  Pope’s  remarkable  longe- 
vity was  considered  phenomenal,  and  few 
dared  to  hope  that  he  might  he  spared  to 
see  the  years  of  Peter. 

The  celebration  was  almost  an  unique 
one  in  the  annals  of  St.  Peter’s  succes- 
sors, that  of  completing  the  years  of  the 
pontificate  of  the  first  Vicar  of  Christ. 


“ HIS  HOLINESS  PASSES.”  (THE  SWISS  SALUTE.) 

At  the  door  of  the  “Armoury”  in  the  Swiss  quarters  in  the  Vatican. 


‘ SERGEANTS  OF  THE  SWISS  GUARD  WITH  THEIR  BANNER.” 
(Under  the  Borgia  gateway  to  the  Swiss  barracks,  in  the  Vatican.) 
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By  a strange  coincidence  Pope  Pius  IX., 
the  predecessor  of  Leo>  XIII.,  solemnized 
this  event,  not  only  attaining  but  surpass- 
ing the  years  of  Peter,  having  reigned 
thirty-two  years  and  some  months.  Ev- 
ery visitor  to  Rome  who  has  lingered  be- 
fore the  famous  statue  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  in  St.  Peter’s,  must  have  no- 
ticed the  mosaic  medallion  portrait  of 
Pius  IX.,  which,  together  with  an  inscri- 


be counted  as  amongst  the  most  touch- 
ing, the  most  intimate  and  fatherly,  of 
the  jubilee  rejoicings,  the  reception  by 
the  Holy  Father  of  all  the  children, 
schools,  colleges  and  institutions  of  the 
Eternal  City,  to  receive  his  jubilee  bless- 
ing. These  thousands  of  children  and 
young  people  were  assembled  in  the  grand 
“Belvedere  Court”  of  the  Vatican,  no  in- 
side hall,  corridor,  or  “loggia,”  of  the 


LEO  XIII.  SAYING  HIS  LA.ST  MASS  IN  HIS  PRIVATE  CHAPEL  IN  THE  VATICAN,  IN  PRESENCE  OF  THE 

PONTIFICAL  COURT. 


tion  recording  the  event,  is  placed  on  the 
wall  directly  above  the  statue.  Now  an- 
other companion  picture  and  tablet  must 
be  placed  beside  it. 

Preparations  were  long  on  foot  in  Rome 
for  the  grand  solemnization  of  such  an 
important  event  as  the  Pontifical  Jubilee. 
Naturally  the  principal  celebrations  took 
place  in  the  anniversary  months  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  but  on  the  sixth  of  July 
last  a ceremony  was  observed  which  may 


great  palace  being  found  capable  of  con- 
taining such  numbers.  A vast  loggia  or 
tribune  was  erected  outside  the  windows 
of  the  Vatican  Library,  overlooking  the 
“Cortile,”  and  from  this,  surrounded  by 
the  members  of  his  papal  court,  His 
Holiness  imparted  his  blessing  to  the 
densely-massed  crowds  beneath. 

February  20th,  1903,  was  a memorable 
day  at  the  Vatican.  Every  instant  of  the 
morning  was  occupied  in  receiving  per- 
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LE  CHEVALIER  PIA  CENTRA. 

The  Pope’s  Valel  de  Chambre. 

sonages,  deputations,  and  pilgrimages. 
There  were  present  thousands  of  pilgrims 
from  Italy  and  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
a special  deputation  representing  His 
Most  Catholic  Majesty  of  Spain.  The 
Holy  Father  in  reply  to  the  presentation 
address  made  a short  but  touching  Latin 
address,  every  word  of  which  could  be 
distinctly  heard. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  accession  day 
the  people's  celebration  of  their  Father’s 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  took  place — the 
solemn  Te  Deum  for  the  preservation  of 
Leo  XIII.  to  the  Church.  Not  celebrated 
with  pontifical  state,  not  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Pope,  and  without  the  grand 
music  of  the  Sistine  choir,  a Te  Deum  in 
St.  Peter’s  is  yet  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly impressive  sights  to  be  witnessed 
in  Rome.  Every  year  this  function  takes 
place,  but  naturally  in  the  jubilee  years  it 


A BEARER  OF  THE  POPE’S 
LITTER. 

is  more  imposing.  All  kinds  and  condi- 
tions of  men  went  to  make  up  the  vast 
concourse  that  gave  thanks  to  God  on 
this  20th  of  February.  Pilgrims  from  all 
lands  were  there  mingled  with  the  Ro- 
mans. A splendid  gathering  of  repre- 
sentative Romans — presidents,  deputa- 
tions of  every  parish,  every  confraternity, 
association,  society,  and  club — walked  in 
procession  to  the  papal  altar,  two  by  two, 
with  lighted  candles,  forming,  during  the 
Te  Deum,  a guard  of  honor  around  the 
Apostle’s  tomb.  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Rampolla,  intoned  the  hymn  of  praise, 
and  instantly  thousands  of  voices  took  it 
up — an  epitome  of  thanksgiving,  more 
thrilling  far  and  more  devotional  than  any 
elaborate  choir  music.  No  need  for  the 
accompaniment  of  organ  or  orchestra.  It 
would  have  been  overpowered,  when  that 
great  human  voice  uplifted  and  surged 
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DR.  LAPPONI, 

Who  attended  the  Holy  Father. 


through  the  mighty  Basilica,  representing 
the  Catholic  world’s  thanksgiving  for  the 
blessings  of  that  jubilee  day. 

Each  day  in  the  end  of  February,  and 
into  March,  brought  some  especial  cele- 
bration in  honor  of  the  jubilee.  Among 
the  most  striking  of  the  religious  events 
was  a solemn  triduum  of  thanksgiving 
celebrated  by  all  the  parish 
priests  in  Rome,  in  the  Basilica 
of  the  “Santi  Apostoli,”  upon 
which  occasion  three  of  the  most 
prominent  orators  among  the 
clergy  preached  the  eloquent  and 
stirring  sermons.  Constant  pil- 
grimages took  place,  a large 
South  American  pilgrimage  led 
the  van  in  the  first  days  of  Feb- 
ruary; then  on  the  9th  Italian 
pilgrims  from  Puglie,  Andria, 
and  Benevento  (where  Leo  XIII. 
was  papal  ablegate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  in  1838,  a fact 
lovingly  recorded  to  His  Holi- 
ness in  their  pilgrimage  ad- 
dress) ; a large  Lombard  pil- 


grimage arrived  on  February  18th,  to- 
gether with  French  pilgrims  from  Autun, 
headed  by  Cardinal  Perraud.  The  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop  of  Bologna  brought  the 
“Romagnolo”  pilgrims  on  the  27th,  and 
the  pilgrimage  from  Ferrara  was  present 
at  the  papal  ceremony  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary. Still  larger  numbers  arrived  in 
time  for  the  3rd  of  March,  prominent 
among  them  being  the  Belgian  pilgrim- 
age. On  account  of  delicate  health  Car- 
dinal Vaughan  was  not  able  to  satisfy  his 
earnest  desire  of  presenting  his  personal 
homage  to  Leo  XIII.,  but  His  Eminence 
was  represented  by  a deputation  of  prom- 
inent English  Catholics  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  presented  congrat- 
ulations on  behalf  of  all  the  Catholics  of 
England.  More  pilgrimages  from  vari- 
ous countries  followed  later  on. 

The  crown  of  all  the  jubilee  celebra- 
tions in  March  was  the  Coronation  Mass 
in  St.  Peter’s  on  the  third,  where  Leo 
XIII.  celebrated,  in  full  pontifical  state, 
for  the  twenty-fifth  time,  the  anniversary 
of  his  coronation  as  Pontiff  and  Ruler  of 
the  Universal  Church.  This  grandest  of 
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papal  functions  usually  takes  place  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  but  this  year,  to  celebrate 
the  unique  event  with  all  possible  magnifi- 
cence, and  also  to  give  more  room  for  the 
thousands  who  were  desirous  of  assisting 
on  such  an  occasion,  it  was  decided  to  cel- 
ebrate the  Mass  in  St.  Peter’s.  Pilgrims 
from  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  Prussia 
and  the  Italian  dioceses  of  Liguria,  Tus- 
cany, Venetia, 

Romagna,  the 
Marche,  and 
Umbria,  came 
for  the  eventful 
date.  By  the  ear- 
liest hours  of 
morning  every 
seat  was  filled. 

At  first  only  the 
members  of  the 
Catholic  clubs 
(in  evening 
dress  with  the 
silver  badge  of 
their  club  in 
their  button- 
holes)  were  on 
duty,  showing 
persons  to  their 
places,  while  the 
pontifical  gen- 
darmes were  on 
guard  at  the  en- 
trances. A few 
Swiss  guards 
were  posted  here 
and  there  at  in- 
tervals, so  mo- 
tionless that  occasionally  one  observed  a 
country  pilgrim  plucking  furtively  at  the 
motley  sleeves  of  black,  red  and  yellow,  as 
iftoassurehimself  that  a real  man  and  not 
a colored  statue  stood  there  pike  in  hand, 
the  very  essence  of  medievalism.  Pres- 
ently the  pilgrimages  arrived,  with  their 
moving  forests  of  many  colored  banners, 
passing  slowly  up  the  church,  to  be 


grouped  near  the  pontifical  throne.  Then 
the  remainder  of  the  papal  troops 
marched  in  with  a clatter  of  steel, — the 
pontifical  gendarmes,  the  Palatine  Guard, 
who  were  to  line  the  passage-way  from 
the  doors  of  the  church  to  the  “Confes- 
sion,” and  finally  a splendid  company  of 
the  Swiss  Guard. 

Almost  unexpectedly  at  last,  after  the 
long  waiting,  the 
procession  began 
to  enter  the 
church,  at  half- 
past ten.  It  was 
almost  impos- 
sible to  take  in 
all  of  the  ka- 
leidoscopic spec- 
tacle, slowly 
though  the  pro- 
cession moved, 
— the  heads  of 
the  religious  or- 
ders, the  papal 
chaplains,  the 
consistorial  ad- 
vocates, and  the 
chamberlains  of 
the  Cape  and 
Sword  ; then 
came  a pictur- 
esque group  fol- 
lowing the  pre- 
late who  acts  as 
Master  of  the 
Apostolic  Palace 
— and  the  audi- 
tors of  the  Holy 
Rote, — the  violet-clad  prelates  carrying 
the  tiara  and  mitres  to  be  used  in  the  cere- 
mony, the  symbols  of  pontifical  state  be- 
ing escorted  by  mace  bearers.  The  reflec- 
tion of  a thousand  candle  rays,  aided  by 
the  white  lustre  of  the  electric  lamps  in 
the  ceiling,  cast  lightning-like  flashes  on 
the  moving  pageant  of  ecclesiastical  state. 
The  jeweled  papal  cross  carried  by  the 


CARDINAL  OREGH  V D1  SAN  STEFANO. 
CARDINAL-CAMERLENGO. 

The  only  cardinal  still  living  created  by  Pius  IX. 
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mony  which  ushered  in  the  Holy  Year  of 
1900!  Many  vacancies  have  been  filled, 
but  several  well-known  faces  were  miss- 
ing, such  as  that  of  Cardinal  Parocchi,  so 
long  the  beloved  Cardinal-Vicar  of 
Rome ; and  stately  Cardinal  Ledochowski, 


dinal  Oreglia  di  San  Stefano.  The  defile 
of  the  cardinals  was  longer  than  usual, 
the  members  of  the  Curia  being  re- 
inforced by  the  cardinal  archbishops  of 
the  various  dioceses,  who  had  come  with 
their  pilgrims. 


Master  of  the  Sacred  Hospice  signalized 
the  beginning  of  the  actual  papal  court — 
the  slow  passing  of  the  cardinals.  What 
a change  there  has  been  in  the  Sacred 
College  since  the  jubilee  of  1888!  Even 
since  the  jubilee  of  1898,  and  the  cere- 


the  princely  Polish  cardinal,  Prefect  of 
the  Propaganda ; both  of  whom  died  dur- 
ing the  course  of  last  year.  Every  one 
looked  with  redoubled  interest  at  the  one 
cardinal  who  is  Pope  Leo’s  compeer,  hav- 
ing been  created  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  Car- 


CARDINAL  RAMPOLLA,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 
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CARDINAL  SERAFINO  YANNUTELLI, 
Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Church. 


A significant  halt  broke  the  procession, 
as  the  last  two  cardinals  appeared  from 
under  the  draperies  of  the  Pieta  Chapel. 
Then  the  crowds  knew  what  was  coming. 
It  needed  no1  burst  of  clear-voiced  trum- 
pets, floating  out  with  that  strange  trium- 
phant vibration,  to  tell  the  faithful  that 
the  jubilee  Pontiff  was  in  St.  Peter’s. 
When  the  expected  white  vision  against 
its  white,  gently-undulating,  feather  back- 
ground rose  up  in  sight,  above  the  heads 
of  the  spectators,  with  hand  uplifted  in 
blessing,  a very  passion  of  enthusiasm 
broke  out.  The  Holy  Father  was  vested 
in  full  pontificals,  the  richly  embroidered 
feather  weight  cope  of  cloth-of-silver,  of- 
fered on  the  occasion  of  the  last  canoni- 
zation, and  the  tiara  just  presented  to  His 
Holiness.  The  papal  court  of  prelates, 
princes,  nobles,  and  soldiers  with  drawn 
swords,  made  a splendid  group  around 
the  “Sedia  Gestatoria,”  but  as  usual  they 
passed  almost  unnoticed. 

When  Leo  XIII.  was  present  not  an 
eye  wandered  from  that  wonderful  face. 
It  was  strange  to  those  who  had  seen  him 
often,  to  note  the  difference  in  the  Pope 
since  some  years  back,  and  those  present 
at  his  accession  noted  it  still  more.  His 
mouth  was  the  only  feature  denoting  ex- 
treme age;  the  unearthly  transparency  of 


complexion,  once  so  characteristic  and  al- 
most alarming,  had  disappeared  com- 
pletely ; while  the  extreme  languor  and 
weakness,  which  formerly  appeared  at 
times  to  almost  overwhelm  him,  were 
much  less  apparent.  The  eyes  when  in 
repose  had  lost  with  age  their  piercing  in- 
cisiveness of  glance,  their  expression  be- 
ing altogether  benign  and  gentle.  But 
when  the  Pope  spoke,  as  I heard  him 
speak  quite  recently  to  a pilgrimage  from 
the  “Castelli  Romain,”  all  the  old  fire  and 
energy  were  there.  He  was  young  and 


THE  STATUE  OF  ST.  PETER  AND  THE  JUBILEE  MEMO- 
RIAL TO  POPE  PIUS  IX. 

At  the  Coronation  ceremony,  March  3,  1903,  Leo  XIII. 
aused  by  this  statue  to  give  his  blessing,  and  for  a moment 
is  glance  went  up  to  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  and  the  medal- 
lion above  it  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 


THE  VATICAN  LIBRARY. 

Leo  XIII.  gave  great  encouragement  to  learning  by  opening  the  Vatican  Library  and  Archives  to  students  of  history 

from  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 


vigorous  again,  younger  than  many  of 
the  young  men  around  him. 

When  the  papal  procession  arrived  at 
the  throne,  Cardinal  Langenieux,  of 
Rheims  (the  first  cardinal  created  by 
Leo  XIII.),  began  the  Pontifical  Mass, 
His  Holiness  kneeling  at  the  faldstool, 
bowed  in  prayer.  At  the  Introit  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff  ascended  the  throne,  and 
at  the  “Gloria  in  excelsis”  a memorable 
scene  was  enacted  as  the  glorious  music 
of  the  Sistine  choir,  led  by  Abbate 
Perosi,  filled  the  church.  The  Sacred 
College  of  Cardinals  one  by  one  advanced 
to  the  steps  of  the  throne,  to  renew  their 
homage  and  fealty  to  Leo  XIII.  As  the 
crimson-clad  train  defiled  before  him,  the 
thoughts  of  the  Pope  must  nave  gone 
back  musingly  over  a quarter  of  a 
century  to  that  first  coronation  day  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  when  from  the  great  white 
pontifical  throne  under  the  shadow  of 
Michelangiolo’s  fateful  Judgment  pic- 


ture, he  received  the  cardinals’  homage 
for  the  first  time.  The  deep  solemnity  of 
this  retrospect  dwelt  on  the  face  of  Leo 
XIII.  as  his  gaze  wandered  over  the  splen- 
dors of  the  basilica.  It  was  with  him 
when  he  knelt  in  adoration  at  the  papal 
altar  in  the  hush  of  the  Elevation,  broken 
only  by  a single  clash  of  arms  as  the  sol- 
diers throughout  the  church  saluted  and 
the  notes  of  the  silver  trumpets  fell  soft- 
ly from  the  dome.  It  was  with  him  still 
as  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowds 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  borne  out  once 
more  into  the  nave  of  the  church,  when 
the  Mass  was  finished  and  the  last  notes 
of  the  “Te  Deum”  had  died  away.  Most 
of  all  was  it  with  the  Pope  as  he  paused 
by  the  statue  of  the  first  Vicar  of  Christ, 
to  give  his  apostolic  benediction  “Urbi  et 
Orbi.”  Drawing  himself  up  to  almost 
majestic  height  the  pontiff  raised  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  then  stretched 
them  slowly  outward  in  blessing,  while 
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THE  COMMANDER  OF  THE  PONTIFICAL  GENDARMES, 
CAVALIERE  TAGLIAFERRI. 

his  voice  rang  out  startlingly  clear  and 
distinct, to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  church. 
Not  a person  present  missed  a word  of 
the  benediction  or  failed  to  realize  the  in- 
tense solemnity  of  that  blessing.  For  a 
second,  as  His  Holiness  blessed  the  peo- 
ple under  it,  his  eyes  went  up  to  the 
statute  of  St.  Peter  and  the  medallion 
above  it  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 

In  another  second  that  memorable  pic- 
ture of  the  three  jubilee  pontiffs  which 
may  never  again  be  seen  in  St.  Peter’s, 
had  vanished,  and  the  Pope  had  passed 
once  more  from  the  plaudits  of  the  peo- 
ple, inside  the  Vatican. 

The  night  of  the  3rd  of  March,  the 
churches,  buildings,  institutes  and  Catho- 
lic homes  of  the  Eternal  City  were  illu- 
minated in  honor  of  Rome’s  rightful  sov- 
ereign. The  grand  architecture  of  the 
countless  “campanili”  on  the  Seven  Hills 
stood  out  in  lines  of  light,  as  well  as  the 
windows  of  historic  palaces  and  the  lan- 


terns and  candles  of  modest  dwellings, 
while  the  streets  were  full  of  leisurely,  or- 
derly crowds  of  Romans  and  strangers, 
abroad  to  witness  the  “Pope’s  illumina- 
tions.” 

Other  celebrations  of  the  pontifical  ju- 
bilee, religious,  philanthropical  and  so- 
cial, followed  in  the  early  days  of  March, 
and  three  of  Italy’s  most  celebrated  ora- 
tors, Cardinal  Satolli,  Monsignor  Radini 
Tedeschi,  and  Padre  Zocchi,  S.  J., 
preached  the  discourses  at  the  triduum  of 


SUPERIOR  OFFICER  OF  THE  ‘ NOBLE  GUARD." 

(IN  NEW  UNIFORM). 

On  the  death  of  a Sovereign  Pontiff  the  noble  guard  is  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Conclave  (each  cardinal  being  during 
the  time  of  interregnum  a possible  Pope).  Among  their 
duties  is  that  of  escorting  the  Sacred  College  each  day  into 
the  Conclave.  An  officer  of  the  Guard  is  also  told  off  every 
night  to  guard  the  cell  of  each  individual  cardinal.  Another 
special  privilege  of  the  Noble  Guard,  bestowed  on  them  by 
Pius  VII.,  is  the  carrying  of  the  nomination  to  the  cardi- 
nalate,  and  the  “Red  Hat”  to  Nuncios,  Papal  Ablegates,  or 
Archbishops,  who  have  been  created  Cardinals,  and  reside  in 
foreign  countries.  Various  members  of  the  Guard  have 
come  to  the  United  States  as  bearers  of  the  “Red  Hat”  — to 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  Cardinal  Satolli  and  Cardinal  Martinelli. 


‘THE  FRONTIER  OF  EX  TERRITORIAL  KINGDOM.”  ITALIAN  SOLDIERS  ON  THE  WALL,  SWISS  SENTINELS  AT  GATEWAY. 

Inside  the  arch  leading  to  the  gateway  of  the  Vatican  are  the  long,  low  buildings  of  the  Mint,  formerly,  like  the  rest  of 
Rome,  the  property  of  the  Pope.  The  Mint  now  belongs  to  the  Government,  though  literally  within  the  walls  of  the  Vatican. 
It  is  one  of  the  contrasts  of  modern  Rome  to  see  the  Swiss  Guards  and  the  Italian  soldiers— bayonets  at  rest  — looking  at  each 
other  across  the  narrow  strip  of  roadway. 


thanksgiving  for  His  Holiness’  preserva- 
tion, at”  the  church  of  the  Gesu,  on  the 
6th,  7th  and  8th  of  March.  A solemn 
“Accademia”  or  religious,  literary  and 
musical  gathering  in  honor  of  Leo  XIII. 
took  place  on  March  5th  at  the  basilica 
of  the  Santi  Apostoli.  Addresses,  poems, 
and  music,  especially  composed  in  hom- 
age to  the  Pope,  were  delivered  by  prom- 
inent personages.  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi 
directed  the  musical  portion  of  the  cele- 
bration, and  a number  of  cardinals,  pre- 
lates, and  members  of  the  social  and  dip- 
lomatic world  of  Rome  were  present. 

The  Pontifical  Jubilee  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  will  live  long  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  witnessed  its  celebration,  in  the 
city  where  all  the  events  it  solemnized 
took  place.  Though  not  present  in  per- 
son the  heart  of  every  Catholic  all  over 
the  world  turned  to  the  aged  Vicar  of 
Christ,  who,  almost  on  the  threshold  of 
his  centenary,  attained  the  years  of  Peter, 


on  April  28th.  His  Holiness  was  grant- 
ed the  rare  privilege  of  seeing  his  three 
jubilees,  sacerdotal,  episcopal,  and  ponti- 
fical, and  it  was  the  prayer  of  his  people 
that  Pope  Leo  might  live  to  see  the  anni- 
versary of  his  one  hundredth  year.  With 
the  closing  of  this  long  pontificate  a sig- 
nal epoch  in  papal  annals  has  passed  into 
history,  made  memorable  for  all  time  by 
the  personality,  government,  and  wisdom 
of  the  ruler  raised  up  by  God  to  be  “a 
light  in  the  heavens”  in  these  latter  days. 

THE  POPE  AT  HOME. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Bernard  Morgan,  then 
living  in  Rome,  prepared  for  Donahoe’s  a 
paper  describing  in  detail  an  ordinary  day  in 
the  life  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  greater  part 
of  which  may  fittingly  be  reprinted  here  to 
supplement  the  information  given  in  the  fore- 
going history  of  notable  events, — [Editor.] 

A minute  more  and  the  little  clock  on 
the  credence  table,  in  the  Sala  dei  Bus- 
solanti  begins  to  strike — one,  two,  three 
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To  the  Palatine  Guard  is  deputed  the  office  of  actio?  as  escort  to  the  Prince  Marshal  of  the  Conclave,  on  the  death  of  a Pope. 
Count  Camillo  Pecci,  nephew  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  is  the  present  commander  of  this  Guard. 


— seven  o’clock,  but  before  it  has  finished, 
its  call  is  answered  by  a number  of  others 
from  the  neighboring  rooms,  and  the  air 
is  alive  with  the  tinkling  notes,  chasing, 
catching,  and  blending  with  one  another 
like  a choir  of  sprightly  fays,  while  the 
great  mellow  bell  of  St.  Peter’s  booms 
a musical  bass  to  their  lively  treble. 

Among  the  group  of  attendants  who 
begin  to  bustle  at  the  sound  of  the  clocks 
you  may  single  out  one  figure,  who,  cross- 
ing the  room,  takes  a key  from  his  pocket 
and  opens  the  door  of  a private  passage, 
which  enables  him  to  avoid  passing 
through  the  Sala  degli  Arazzi  with  its 
world-famed  tapestries,  the  Sala  del  Con- 
cistorio  where  papal  allocutions  are  de- 
livered, cardinals  created,  and  bishops 
confirmed,  the  Sala  del  Trono  where  dis- 
tinguished guests  are  received  in  private 
audience,  and  the  three  other  rooms  hung 


respectively  in  yellow,  blue,  and  red  silks 
which  serve  as  antechambers  to  the 
Pope’s  bedroom.  Here  he  takes  another 
key  from  his  pocket  and  opens  another 
door,  and  you  know  now  that  this  tall 
young  simpaticone  in  the  purple  cassock 
is  Centra,  the  Pope’s  personal  attendant 
— and  jailer. 

“Jailer?”  You  query  in  surprise.  It 
is,  however,  really  so.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  Leo  XIII.  is  a prisoner  in  his 
own  room  from  dark  till  daylight.  When 
the  evening  closes,  the  Pope  shuts  him- 
self in  with  a key  of  which  he  is  sole  pos- 
sessor, while  Centra  locks  an  outer  door 
with  another  which  never  leaves  his  per- 
son, except  in  the  rare  event  of  his  being 
absent  from  the  Vatican  for  some  days. 

A bell  rings  from  within  and  Centra 
enters  to  answer  the  inevitable  question : 
“Che  tempo  fa? — What  is  the  weather 
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like?”  The  answer,  “Fa  bello ” 
or  “Fa  brutto,  santo  padre 
means  a good  deal  to  the  aged 
pontiff,  whose  health  and  powers 
of  work  for  the  day  are  materi- 
ally affected  by  the  weather, 
especially  if  it  chances  that  the 
Fa  brutto  means  the  breath  of 
the  sirocco  as  Romans  call  it 
now  or  the  plumbeus  Auster 
(the  leaden  south  wind)  as  Hor- 
ace used  to  call  it,  long  ago. 

Centra’s  first  task  is  to  assist 
the  Pope  in  putting  on  the  white 
woollen  cassock,  arranging  the 
gold  chain  over  his  shoulders  and 
fastening  the  pectoral  cross  in 
front.  Then  the  pontiff  kneels 
at  the  prie-dieu  in  his  room 
and  reads  the  prayers  ante  mis- 
sam.  This  finished,  he  moves 
into  the  next  apartment  with  a 
lighter  step  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  his  years  and  cares. 
The  room  is  arranged  as  an  ora- 
tory with  an  altar  and  vesting- 
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table,  and  benches  for  the  few  faithful 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  ad- 
mission to  the  Pope’s  Mass.  Mgr.  Cagi- 
ano  da  Azevedo>  or  Mgr.  Bisletti  (his 
private  chaplains),  is  there  to  assist  him 
in  vesting,  and  in  a few  minutes  he  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar.  You  can  hear  the 
strong,  resonant  voice  beginning  the  In- 
troibo  and  see  the  bent  form  bending 
lower  still,  as  he  strikes  his  breast  and 
owns  the  triple  mea  culpa  of  sinful  hu- 
manity. 

You  know  Pope  Leo  better  after  hear- 
ing him  say  Mass  once,  than  after  a 
dozen  private  audiences.  His  whole 
character  speaks  out  in  every  tone  of  the 
liturgy,  in  every  movement  of  the  ru- 
brics. Every  syllable  of  the  Latin  comes 
to  your  ear  with  its  own  meaning,  and 
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COMMANDER  OF  SWISS  GUARD  IN  MEDIAEVAL  GALA 
UNIFORM. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  feast  of  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul, 
in  1870  (the  last  occasion  on  which  Pius  IX.  pontificated  in 
public  state)  the  commandant  and  officers  of  the  Swiss  GuaTd 
appeared  in  St.  Peter’s  on  the  Jubilee  Day  (March  3,  1903), 
in  full  mediaeval  uniform. 

through  the  stillness,  broken  only  by  the 
prayers  and  responses  of  the  Mass  or  the 
turning  of  a prayer-book  leaf,  there  rises 
every  now  and  then  a voice  like  the 
stifled  moan  of  a lion,  filling  the  whole 
chapel,  and  making  you  feel  as  if  you 
saw  the  whole  burden  of  the  Catholic 
world  weighing  on  the  feeble  shoulders 
of  an  old  man.  Before  that  prie-dieu, 
where  a man  is  lamenting  that  he  is 
Pope,  where  a Pope  begs  Him  whose 
vicar  he  is  to  have  pity  on  his  weakness, 
you  realize  the  crushing  weight  of  that 
office  which  the  mediaeval  illuminators 
represented  with  a cathedral  on  its  shoul- 
ders and  the  dragons  of  hell  at  its  feet. 

Mass  and  thanksgiving  are  over  about 
nine  o’clock.  The  visitors  retire,  unless 


with  Leo’s  feeling  of  it,  and  no  young 
levite  straining  after  preciseness  in  every 
detail  of  his  first  Mass  could  observe  the 
prescribed  rules  of  movement,  gesture, 
and  voice  more  faithfully  than  does  the 
priest  of  the  Vatican.  He  does  indeed 
deviate  in  one  respect — when,  moving 
from  the  centre  of  the  altar  to  the  side, 
he  supports  himself  by  resting  his  hand 
on  the  altar — a solitary  and  necessary 
concession  to  old  age. 

To  the  same  old  age  you  must  ascribe 
the  fact  that  the  Pope’s  low  Mass  takes 
nearer  three-quarters  than  half  an  hour. 
When  he  leaves  the  altar,  the  chaplain  is 
ready  to  begin  his  Mass  and  the  Pope, 
unvested,  kneels  at  a faldstool  near  the 
gospel  side  to  make  his  thanksgiving.  For 
a few  minutes  he  reads  the  prayers  after 
Mass  from  a book  held  for  him  by  one  of 
the  attendants ; then  his  face  is  buried  in 
the  red  cushion  of  the  faldstool,  and 
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they  are  to  be  received  in  audience,  and 
the  Pope  returns  to  his  study  where 
Centra  brings  him  the  first  of  the  slight 
meals  of  the  day.  This  consists  of  a little 
consomme  and  a few  chocolate  pastilles, 
but  you  hardly  wonder  at  the  lightness  of 
the  repast  when  you  forget  the  work  that 
Leo  will  have  to  do  on  it,  and  remember 
only  the  shadowy  body  that  looks  as  if  it 
might  have  walked  out  of  one  of  the 
frames  of  the  ecstatic  Passioni,  with 
which  the  Crivellis  and.  Mantegnas  have 
adorned  the  Vatican. 

The  privileged  visitors  who  are  to  be 
received  by  His  Holiness  are  not  kept 
waiting  long.  In  a few  minutes  they  are 
conducted  by  one  of  the  chamberlains  to 
the  Pope’s  library  where  each  in  turn 
kneels  before  him.  Here  you  will  have 


the  best  opportunity  of  observing  the 
singularly  impressive  presence  of  Leo 
XIII.  When  your  turn  comes  to  kneel 
at  his  feet  and  you  raise  your  eyes  from 
the  embroidered  cross  on  his  slipper,  you 
realize  to  the  full  what  a frail  figure  is 
Leo’s.  You  feel  almost  as  if  the  gold 
pectoral  cross  were  too  heavy  an  orna- 
ment for  such  a body.  The  hands  rest- 
ing on  the  chain,  with  the  ring  of  the 
Fisherman  gleaming  on  one  of  the  fin- 
gers, prepare  you  for  what  you  will  see 
in  the  face.  Every  bone  and  vein  in  them 
is  visible  under  the  dull,  alabaster  skin, 
and  every  now  and  then  a nervous  cur- 
rent runs  to  the  tips  of  the  wasted  fin- 
gers, that  have  penned  so  many  world- 
stirring encyclicals. 

But  the  face  is  what  strikes  you  most 
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forcibly  in  Leo’s  person.  Colorless,  ex- 
cept for  the  dead  alabaster  tint  you  have 
remarked  in  the  hands,  and  the  dull  blue 
veins  in  temple  and  forehead,  it  gives 
you  a strange  impression  of  transparency. 
Taken  separately  the  features,  if  charac- 
teristic, are  certainly  neither  handsome 
nor  regular,  but  the  expression  of  the 
whole  is  well  calculated  to  excite  rever- 
ence; and  when  the  coal-black,  piercing 
eyes  which  still  preserve  all  their  fire  and 
brightness,  as  if  Leo’s  soul  had  deserted 
the  rest  of  his  body  to  dwell  in  them, 
light  up  with  a smile  of  kindness,  it  will 
win  love  as  well. 

Everybody  who  has  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  a special  audience  with  Pope  Leo 
has  been  captivated  by  the  magic  of  his 
sympathy.  Without  possessing  what 
might  have  been  called  the  bonhommie  of 
Pius  IX.,  Leo  is  what  the  Italians  de- 
scribe as  sympatic o — which  means  just 
sympatico , without  a word  in  the  Eng- 


lish language  to  express  it.  When  he  in- 
quires about  yourself  and  your  home  and 
family,  you  feel  that  he  is  not  simply 
making  talk,  but  that  he  really  takes  a 
personal  interest  in  you.  The  Pope  real- 
ly delights  in  having  a visitor  who  will 
speak  to  him.  You  run  a poor  chance, 
however,  of  saying  much,  as  the  cham- 
berlains surrounding  the  Holy  Father 
are  past  masters  in  the  art  of  shortening 
an  interview.  Unless  you  are  specially 
lucky,  you  discover  that  all  the  pains  you 
had  taken  to  brush  the  cobwebs  from 
your  Latin,  French,  or  Italian — the  only 
languages  in  which  Pope  Leo  converses 
— are  more  or  less  in  vain.  But  if  you 
do  happen  to  be  successful  in  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  chamberlains,  the  Pope 
will  surprise  you  by  showing  his  knowl- 
edge of,  and  interest  in,  something  of 
local  interest  to  you,  albeit  you  hail  from 
wayback  or  from  the  tiny  town  of  Skib- 
bereen.  When  the  writer  had  the  privi- 
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lege  of  a private  audience  some  time 
since,  the  Pope,  after  hearing  where  he 
came  from,  knew  at  once  who  his  bishop 
was,  and  made  inquiries  about  a certain 
work  which  had  shortly  before  been  un- 
dertaken in  the  diocese. 

Audiences  have  become  more  difficult 
to  obtain  within  the  last  few  years,  but 
efforts  are  made  to  gratify  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
flock  every  year  to  the  Eternal  City  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Very  few  are  pur- 
posely excluded — but  there  are  some. 

When  the  audience  is  over  Leo  returns 
to  his  study.  There  is  only  one  important 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  room — the  tavo- 
lino  with  its  crucifix  of  ivory  and  ebony, 
its  inkstand  and  goose-quill,  and  the 
crystal  vase  holding  the  snuff  with  which 
Leo  every  other  minute  stimulates  his 
thinking  powers. 


Until  io  o’clock,  the  Pope’s  time  will 
be  occupied  In  erasing,  changing,  and 
perfecting  what  he  has  written  the  previ- 
ous day.  The  rough  idea  jotted  down  the 
evening  before  on  a slip  of  paper,  is  now 
polished  ad  unguem  till  it  becomes  round- 
ed into  the  form  which  reminds  us  so 
much  of  Sallust,  Leo’s  great  model  in 
Latinity.  He  is  obliged  to  use  both  hands 
in  writing,  the  left  supporting  the  right, 
and  controlling  the  nervous  twitchings  of 
old  age.  When  the  work  is  finished,  the 
numerous  little  slips  of  paper  will  be  sent 
to  sleep  in  a drawer,  the  key  of  which 
never  leaves  the  Holy  Father’s  person, 
and  will  there  remain  until  the  time  comes 
to  piece  them  together  and  give  them  to 
the  250,000,000  Catholics  and  the  whole 
civilized  world,  as  one  of  those  majestic 
encyclicals  which  are  of  such  potent  in- 
fluence now,  and  which  mayhap  some 
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Von  Ranke  of  the  thirtieth  century  may 
quote  with  approval. 

While  the  worker  is  thus  busy  over  his 
desk,  the  clock  in  a neighboring  room 
strikes  ten,  and  before  the  sound  has  died, 
a silent  figure  has  glided  into  and 
across  the  study.  He  is  a tall  man 
with  a dark,  strong  face,  dressed  in 
the  red  silk  feriola  and  skull-cap  of 
a cardinal,  and  carrying  a port- 
folio under  his  arm.  This  is  Cardinal 
Rampolla,  the  Pope’s  Secretary  of  State. 
It  is  not  often  that  Leo  commits  himself 
to  open  praise  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  therefore  his  remark  to  the 
cardinal’s  mother,  “Ah ! Signora,  you 
have  a great  son,”  is  a very  high  tribute  to 
the  estimation  in  which  he  holds  the  si- 
lent, retiring  Secretary.  Every  morning 
at  ten  precisely,  he  brings  all  the  news  of 
importance  that  has  happened  throughout 
the  world,  with  written  comments  which 
the  Pope  at  once  proceeds  to  analyze. 

After  this  come  the  affairs  of  the  papal 
household.  And  what  a household  that 
must  be  where  $5,000  must  be  found  ev- 
ery morning — to  say  nothing  of  the  twen- 
ty-five cents  which  Pope  Leo  allows  for 
his  daily  food ! The  Pope  personally  su- 
pervises all  the  expenses  of  the  Vatican, 
and  knows  the  why  and  wherefore  of  ev- 
ery centime  paid  out  of  St.  Peter’s  treas- 
ury. His  public  munificence  and  private 
charities  are  well  known,  and  M.  Boyer 
d’Agen  tells  us  that  the  Pope  takes  de- 
light in  pilfering  small  sums  from  his 
own  safe,  and  keeping  them  in  his  room 
or  on  his  person,  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  distribute  them  privately.. 

This  carefulness  and  personal  interest 
in  matters  of  detail  are  entirely  charac- 
teristic of  Pope  Leo.  Every  appointment 
at  the  Vatican  is  made  by  the  Pope  him- 
self— generally  at  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment, and  frequently  of  such  a nature  as 
to  surprise  everybody. 


Meanwhile  what  is  Pope  Leo  doing 
now?  We  have  seen  what  a busy  morn- 
ing he  has  had  thus  far  with  Mass,  audi- 
ences, writing,  and  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs.  Mid-day  is  the  time  usually  fixed 
for  the  very  special  private  audiences 
which  are  given  to  kings,  princes,  and 
celebrities  of  all  kinds.  In  the  case  of  a 
crowned  head  the  Pope  receives  his  guest 
in  the  throne  room,  surrounded  by  a few 
cardinals,  who  withdraw  into  a neighbor- 
ing apartment  when  the  monarch  is  in- 
troduced. People  at  the  Vatican  have  not 
yet  forgotten — Cardinal  Rampolla,  they 
say,  will  never  forget  it — how  an  em- 
peror’s son,  a few  years  ago,  broke  ab- 
ruptly with  all  the  stately  etiquette  pre- 
scribed for  such  occasions,  by  shaking 
hands  with  Leo  and  then  passing  on  the 
pontiff’s  hand  to  his  companion,  who  also 
pressed  it  quite  familiarly  . 

This  function  over,  the  pontiff  sits 
down  to  his  noon-day  meal.  Etiquette 
requires  that  this  should  be  eaten  alone, 
but  even  if  etiquette  were  not  in  the  way, 
the  meagre  fare,  consisting  of  a Roman 
pagnotella,  some  pecorino  from  Carpineto 
and  a frittata  of  some  kind  would  hardly 
tempt  a gourmand. 

Air,  his  pabulum  vitae,  is  what  Leo 
chiefly  requires ; SO'  after  his  morning’s 
work  and  his  noon-day  repast,  he  takes  it 
in  the  Vatican  gardens.  A few  steps 
through  the  rooms  of  his  apartment  bring 
him  to  Raphael’s  loggie,  where  the  red 
portantina  or  chair,  with  its  red-robed 
bearers,  is  waiting  for  him.  He  is  then 
carried  through  the  library  and  across  the 
della  Pigna  courtyard,  and  is  put  down 
at  the  gate  known  as  the  Cancello  della 
Lecca.  Here  his  carriage  is  drawn  up 
with  a papal  gendarme  on  each  side  and 
an  officer  in  front.  The  Holy  Father  is  as- 
sisted into  the  carriage  and  away  starts 
the  little  equipage  at  a trot  along  the  oak 
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bordered  avenues,  while  the  sediarii  fol- 
low leisurely  on  foot. 

The  Villa  Pia  with  its  rich  but  un- 
finished portico  is  soon  reached  and 
passed,  a few  turns  are  made  through  the 
winding  avenues  of  dwarf  oaks  and  rose 
laurels,  and  the  cortege  draws  up  where 
the  little  cascade  of  the  Eagle  is  laugh- 
ing in  the  sunshine.  Here,  as  a rule,  the 
Holy  Father  alights.  Looking  down  the 
dark  avenues  which  frame  the  sunny  pic- 


and  every  year,  when  the  “season  of  mists 
and  mellow  fruitfulness”  comes  round, 
he  may  be  seen  with  a basket  in  one  hand 
and  a bill-hook  in  the  other  gathering  the 
fruits  of  his  planting.  Another  of  the 
Pope’s  delights  is  the  tending  of  his  ex- 
quisite tea-roses.  The  little  plot  might  be 
covered  by  half-a-dozen  handkerchiefs, 
but  it  fills  more  of  the  Pope’s  heart  than 
half  his  Raphaels. 

When  he  has  finished  his  inspection  of 


THE  VATICAN. 


ture  beyond,  he  can  see  the  great  round 
mass  of  Sant  Angelo  with  its  gleaming 
archangel  on  top,  or  the  height  of  Monte 
Mario  to  its  left.  Sometimes  when  the 
air  is  heavy,  the  Pope  leans  on  one  of  his 
attendants,  but,  as  a rule,  he  trusts  to  the 
aid  of  his  stick,  and  walks  the  short  dis- 
tance that  separates  him  from  his  favor- 
ite vine-trellis,  which  forms  a covered 
path  to  the  famous  old  tower  of  the  Citta 
Leonina.  The  Pope  is  very  fond  of  this 
vine  which  he  planted  with  his  own  hand, 


vine  and  roses,  Leo  moves  slowly  up  the 
slope  leading  to  the  old  tower  and  the  an- 
nexed building  raised  during  his  own 
pontificate,  his  suite  waiting  below.  It 
needs  no  very  imaginative  mind  to  be 
stirred  by  the  latent  symbolism  of  the 
picture,  when  the  white,  frail  figure  of 
Leo  XIII.  enters  within  the  thick  walls 
that  were  raised  by  another  Leo,  and  that 
have  seen  the  days  of  sunshine  and  storm 
which  have  passed  over  the  papacy  for 
more  than  a thousand  years.  The  top  of 
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the  tower  has  now  been  turned  into  an 
observatory,  but  there  is  one  chamber  in 
it  reserved  inviolate  for  His  Holiness.  No 
business,  no  matter  how  urgent,  is  al- 
lowed to  intrude  here.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  the  Draconian  law  of  exclusion 
has  been  made  in  favor  of  the  painter 
Ugolini,  who  has  had  all  his  sittings  in 
this  room.  Leo  is  well  aware  that  time 
has  made  its  mark  deep  and  heavy  on  him, 
but  when  asked  how  he  wished  to  be 
painted  his  answer  was  “Come  papa ” — 
as  Pope. 

Entering  the  new  building  annexed  to 
the  tower,  you  find  yourself  in  a little 
antechamber  with  a door  opposite  lead- 
ing into  another  room,  where  the  Pope 
receives  any  urgent  embassies  which  re- 
quire immediate  attention.  On  one  side 
is  the  staircase  leading  to  the  tower  cham- 
ber to  which  the  Pope  alone  has  access. 
Two  windows  look  out  on  the  immense 
dome,  and  a balcony  outside  one  of  them 
conducts  to  a small  room  furnished  with 
a couch  and  arm-chair.  Here  Leo  takes 
the  siesta  which  no  Roman  can  do  with- 
out when  the  days  wax  long  and  the  mid- 
day heat  becomes  too  relaxing  for  work. 
Half-past  two  is  the  dinner  hour — the 
dinner  being  invariably  two  eggs  and  a 
little  wine  served  on  a small  table  near 
the  desk  in  the  room  of  the  tower,  where 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  is  spent  in  writ- 
ing or  reading. 

When  dusk  begins  to  fall  and  the  old 
walls  and  trees  and  dome  are  touched 
with  those  inexpressible  tints  of  gold  and 
purple  which  nobody  who  has  seen  Ro- 


man sunsets  can  ever  forget,  the  Holy 
Father’s  day  “in  the  country”  is  ever. 
The  red  portantina  which  bore  him  to  the 
Cane ello  della  Lecca  in  the  morning  now 
takes  him  back  from  the  tower,  passing 
on  its  way  the  pontifical  coachhouse 
where,  under  their  housings,  the  eight 
gilded  carriages  of  oldtime  splendor 
await  the  return  of  better  days  in  the 
Eternal  City,  when  the  people  will  throng 
again  about  their  wheels  for  the  blessing 
of  the  papa-re. 

From  the  city  to  the  palace  is  but  a 
step,  yet  what  a contrast!  There  the 
lights  are  glancing  on  the  yellow  Tiber. 
The  streets  of  a summer’s  night  are 
thronged  with  merry-makers,  and  gay 
with  festive  shops  and  brilliant  equipages 
rolling  on  their  way  to  ball  or  theatre, 
but  within  Bernini’s  giant  colonnade 
girdling  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter’s,  all  is 
hushed  save  for  the  hoarse  rhythm  of 
the  two  great  fountains  looming  out  in 
the  growing  darkness.  A stray  light 
twinkles  in  one  or  other  of  the  11,000 
Vatican  rooms.  Leo  XIII.  has  recited 
his  daily  rosary  with  one  of  his  private 
chaplains,  and  when  the  tireless  old 
man  seats  himself  again  before  his 
writing  table  all  the  stars  are  in  the 
sky.  They  are  the  same  stars  whose 
splendor  Ovid  hymned  when  he  left  the 
same  Rome  for  exile  among  the 
Scythians.  Only  one  star,  a veritable 
lumen  in  coelo,  is  added  to  the  constella- 
tion— the  Pope’s  little  lamp,  gleaming 
like  a beacon  in  the  night  and  lighting  up 
the  wan  face  of  the  People's  Pope. 
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A king  has  his  parliament ; a president  ernment  of  the  nation,  and  Christ  him- 
his  senate.  Moses,  the  leader  of  the  He-  self  called  to  the  mission  of  propagating 
brew  people,  was  commanded  by  God  to  His  Gospel  72  disciples.  So,  too,  for  the 
choose  70  elders  to  aid  him  in  the  gov-  needs  of  the  Church  it  became  necessary 
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that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
should  have  around  him  a 
body  of  auxiliaries,  minis- 
ters, counsellors,  co-opera- 
tors, in  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  pontificate,  in  the 
high  administration  of  the 
universal  episcopacy. 

As  the  principal  pan  of 
the  body  of  the  Papacy, 
the  cardinals  are  rightly  so- 
called;  for  upon  their  ac- 
tion hinges  the  policy  not 
only  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  that  also  of  the  universal  Church.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  great  coun- 
cils, especially  that  of  Trent,  inculcated 
that  the  cardinals  be  chosen  from  all 
Catholic  nations.  Pius  II.,  when  once  re- 
quested to  restrict  their  number,  an- 
swered that  as  head  of  the  Church  he 
could  not  do  so  without  neglecting  the 
ultramontane  nations,  an  effect  which 
would  be  contrary  to  all  the  constitutions 
of  his  predecessors. 

The  title  of  cardinal  and  the  active  of- 
fice annexed  to  it  seem  to  have  had  their 
origin  about  the  year  154,  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pope  Hyginus.  In  238  Pope 
Fabian  divided  Rome  into  seven  ecclesi- 
astical districts,  over  each  of  which  he 
placed  a deacon  to  administer  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor.  These  were  regarded 


as  leading  men,  whose  ac- 
tion the  government  of  the 
Roman  Church  then  in  a 
manner  hinged.  Hence 
their  name  of  cardinal 
(from  “cardo” — a hinge). 
Their  number  and  pre- 
rogatives increased  as  time 
went  on.  They  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  have 
been  united  into  a dis- 
tinct organization  before 
the  eleventh  century.  Al- 
though the  historical  events 
of  the  Sacred  College  present  many  inter- 
esting features,  it  will  rather  be  our  pur- 
pose to  examine  that  illustrious  body  in 
its  present  conditions. 

The  qualifications  necessary  for  ad- 
vancement to  the  station  of  the  cardinal- 
ate  are  best  perceived  and  easily  recog- 
nized by  those  whose  good  fortune  has 
thrown  them  much  into  their  company.  I 
say  “much”  advisedly;  for  the  multitude 
of  “guidebooks”  and  “experiences  of 
tourists”  whose  acquaintance  has  been 
restricted  to  public  formalities  and  cere- 
monies, present  but  limited  and  often 
false  estimates  of  their  lives  and  charac- 
ters. The  presence  of  princely  and  noble 
names  in  the  list  of  their  members  does 
not  argue  a necessity  of  yielding  to  the 
demands  of  family  pride  or  of  wealth. 
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A Howard,  a Hohenlohe,  or  a Bonaparte 
during  the  last  decade  have  not  been  in- 
ferior in  practical  ability  or  sterling 
worth  to  the  humblest  of  their  colleagues. 


what  they  would  term  its  unromantic 
character.  The  cardinal’s  palace,  whether 
its  exterior  be  of  princely  appearance  or 
not,  is  certainly  very  plain  within.  His 


CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 


The  private  life  of  a prince  of  the 
Church  is  always  a subject  of  wonder  to 
the  curious.  They  are  astounded  at  its 
simplicity  and  almost  disappointed  at 


apartments  are  not  adorned  with  luxuri- 
ous profusion,  and  usually  contain  only 
such  articles  of  furniture  as  the  demands 
of  his  work  require. 
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I remember  a visit  to  the  rooms  of  the 
late  Cardinal  Simeoni,  in  the  Propaganda 
Palace.  I was  struck  by  the  absence  of 
everything  suggesting  a life  of  ease.  The 
three  or  four  antechambers  contained  but 
a few  chairs  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  awaiting  an  audience.  There  was 


apartments  was  the  grand  old  man  him- 
self, simple  as  a child,  yet  holding  in  his 
hand  the  religious  government  of  over 
25,000,000  people. 

Rising  at  an  early  hour,  the  cardinal’s 
first  duties  are  immediately  to  God. 
Morning  prayer,  Mass,  and  meditation 


CARDINAL 

nothing  remarkable  in  any  one  of  them. 
The  reception  room  itself  was  even  more 
plain : a small  apartment  containing  a 
long  table  with  the  usual  covering  of 
green  cloth,  a dozen  common  chairs  for 
the  use  of  secretaries,  a crucifix,  and  a 
few  pictures.  The  only  object  of  real, 
absolute  worth  in  the  whole  suite  of 


MARTINELLI. 

precede  the  slight  breakfast  of  black  cof- 
fee, with  one  or  two  rolls.  His  morning 
is  occupied  with  the  routine  of  business, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  evening  that  he  can 
find  the  few  hours  of  leisure  for  society. 
In  the  social  circle,  sufficiently  large  at 
Rome,  the  cardinal  appears  most  to  ad- 
vantage. It  is  then,  in  the  brilliant  play 
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of  learning  and  wit,  that  he  is  forced  to 
display  those  charming  qualities  that 
must  endow  him  for  his  high  position. 
The  outward  pomp,  however,  which  eti- 
quette requires  of  him  is  but  the  cover- 
ing of  a simple,  unostentatious  life;  and 
if  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  may  be  seen 
walking  out  upon  the  Pincian  Hill,  like 
other  people,  and  taking  a little  rest  and 
recreation,  we  cannot  deny  that  he  has 
earned  it  well. 

The  learning  and  practical  ability  of  a 
cardinal  are  often  determined  by  his  age 
and  former  surroundings.  The  lowest 
age  at  which  it  is  usual  now  to  rise  to 
that  dignity  is  conceded  to  be  30  years, 
though  there  is  no  positive  law  prevent- 
ing creation  at  an  earlier  age.  In  the 
present  college  the  average  age  is  about 
67  years.  This  average  contrasts  strange- 
ly with  those  of  former  pontificates,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  when  the  ages  of  some 


of  the  cardinals  presented  curious  figures. 
In  1735,  Prince  Louis  de  Bourbon,  son  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  was  created  cardinal 
at  the  age  of  eight  years.  In  1619  Ferdi- 
nand, son  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  was 
raised  to  the  purple  at  the  age  of  10; 
Coligny  at  1 1 ; Gaetani,  and  Della  Rovere 
at  12.  Five  obtained  this  promotion  at 
the  age  of  14,  among  whom  was  the  il- 
lustrious Leo  X. 

While  we  are  surprised  at  what  might 
seem  an  unworthy  squandering  of  these 
sacred  honors,  we  can  yet  find  sufficient 
cause  for  their  concession  in  the  motives 
that  induced  it.  In  the  first  place,  no 
rank  was  thus  conferred  of  higher  degree 
than  that  of  cardinal  deacon,  and  more- 
over being  bestowed  usually  on  princes 
of  royal  blood,  there  was  always  good 
reason  to  know  that  the  young  cleric 
would  be  educated  all  the  more  surely  to 
the  duties  of  his  ecclesiastical  office,  and 
with  less  danger  of  perversion  for  the 
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future.  The  dangers,  however,  which 
might  arise  from  a misunderstanding  of 
these  motives  have  induced  later  popes, 
especially  the  last  four,  to  select  their 
candidates  with  more  care,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  during  the  present  century  no 
inducement  of  princely  origin  or  relation- 
ship could  elevate  to  the  purple  any  one 
not  gifted  with  the  qualities  of  fitting  age 
and  extraordinary  ability. 

That  the  office  of  the  cardinal  is  no 
sinecure  would  be  evident  from  a glance 
at  the  duties  that  belong  to  him,  not  only 
in  his  capacity  as  prince  of  the  Church, 
but  even  as  incident  upon  his  own  per- 
sonality. Many  of  them,  such  as  Car- 
dinals Gibbons,  Logue,  Vaughan,  Moran, 
and  others,  are  the  spiritual  rulers  of  vast 
archdioceses  in  their  own  countries.  Oth- 
ers have  rendered  incalculable  services  to 
literature  and  science.  Who  does  not  re- 
member the  immense  labors  of  Newman, 
Manning,  and  Wiseman,  in  leaving  to 
their  language  classic  monuments  mould- 
ed for  all  times? 

Others  have  been  remarkable  as  stu- 
dents of  the  exact  sciences ; some  are  in- 
ventors, some  artists,  and  the  greater 
number  are  statesmen  of  recognized 
prominence.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Sacred  College  offers  no  asylum  for  the 
idle,  and  that  even  the  moments  of  leisure 
are  sacrificed  to  labors  that  others  would 
regard  as  extremely  arduous. 

Speaking  of  the  duties  of  cardinals,  as 
such,  we  need  mention  only  two  : their 
attendance  at  consistories,  public  or 
private,  and  their  work  in  the  sacred  con- 
gregations. At  the  consistories,  or  meet- 
ings in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father, 
all  the  cardinals  that  happen  to  be  in 
Rome  are  present.  A private  consistory 
consists  of  cardinals  only,  with  the  Pope, 
and  serves  as  the  occasion  on  which  the 
Holy  Father  makes  known  his  appoint- 
ments to  the  highest  offices  in  the 


Church.  To  the  public  consistory  all  per- 
sons of  rank  or  reputation  and  a few 
private  individuals  may  be  admitted. 
Therein  the  cardinal,  already  appointed, 
receives,  amidst  many  ceremonies,  the  of- 
ficial insignia  of  his  estate,  the  red  hat. 

I recall  as  a pleasant  reminiscence  the 
public  consistory  of  1886,  when  Cardinal 
Mazzella,  an  American  citizen,  by  the 
way,  was  elevated  to  the  purple.  The 
ticket  of  entrance  admitted  me,  together 
with  three  ecclesiastical  students  from 
New  York,  to  a position  in  the  Royal 
Hall,  that  of  the  consistory,  and  to  a place 
near  the  throne  of  the  Holy  Father.  The 
hall,  itself  one  of  the  marvels  of  ,the  Vati- 
can, is  oblong,  about  40  feet  wide  by  100 
in  length.  The  throne  of  the  Pope  was 
set  against  the  wall  at  one  end.  It  was 
very  simple  in  structure  and  surmounted 
by  a canopy.  Immediately  in  front  of  it 
was  an  empty  space  about  15  feet  square, 
enclosed  by  three  long  benches,  for  the 
use  of  the  cardinals.  In  the  back  of  the 
hall  was  seen  a gallery,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 100  spectators.  Against 
the  middle  of  the  side  walls  were  erected 
two  smaller  galleries — one  for  the  am- 
bassadors, the  other  for  Roman  princes. 

As  we  entered,  about  10  o’clock,  we 
found  the  Royal  Hall  pretty  well  crowd- 
ed. The  gallery  in  the  back  was  reserved 
for  ladies,  who  in  their  sombre  black  and 
crepe,  made  a setting  of  jet  in  the  midst 
of  kaleidoscopic  varieties.  The  glitter- 
ing regalia  of  the  ambassadors  in  the 
right  tribune  contrasted  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  princes  opposite.  On 
the  floor  of  the  hall  was  an  inter- 
mingling of  Swiss  guards,  laymen  in 
full  dress,  and  clerics  of  every  kind  and 
description,  who  moved  about  easily,  tak- 
ing in  the  sights  and  personages  around 
them. 

At  length,  after  half  an  hour  of  eager 
expectancy,  a murmur  is  heard  through 
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the  hall,  “II  Papa!”  and  all  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  large  doors  on  the  right 
leading  in  from  the  ducal  hall.  The  great 
damask  curtains  swing  aside,  and  the  pro- 
cession enters.  Guards,  Palatine,  Swiss, 
and  Noble  precede,  followed  by  dignitaries 
of  the  household,  a line  of  scarlet-clad 
cardinals  moving  along  in  twos,  and  last- 
ly, surrounded  by  his  chamberlains  in 
sword  and  cape,  or  bearing  aloft  the  great 
peacock  fans  borne  in  his  sedia  gestatoria, 
His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII.  The  audience 
have  all  fallen  upon  their  knees  as  the  aged 
Pontiff,  to  the  strains  of  the  welcome 
hymn  from  the  papal  choir,  raises  his 
hand  in  benediction.  He  is  at  length 
seated  upon  his  throne  and  the  ceremony 
begins.  It  would  be  useless  here  to  de- 
scribe the  long  and  apparently  compli- 
cated functions  that  follow,  all  of  which 
tend  to  the  principal  end — the  creation  of 
the  cardinals,  the  proclamation  of  new 
episcopal  promotions,  or  the  like. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  cardinals, 
outside  of  the  ordinary  ceremonies  at- 
tendant on  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Father,  are  contained  in  the  various  pro- 
ceedings of  the  sacred  congregations. 
These  are  committees  composed  princi- 
pally of  cardinals,  assisted  by  many  mi- 
nor dignitaries,  and  appointed  by  the 
Pope  for  the  direction  of  the  various  di- 
visions of  ecclesiastical  government.  It 
would  be  well  to  remember  that  the  Holy 
Father  may  be  considered  in  three  ca- 
pacities : as  Bishop  of  Rome,  wherein  he 
is  assisted  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Apostolic  Visitation;  as  temporal  sov- 
ereign of  Rome,  wherein  he  consults  the 
Sacred  Congregation  on  the  affairs  of  the 
states  of  the  Church;  and  finally  as  the 
head  of  the  Universal  Church,  and  thus 
looks  for  assistance  to  twelve  universal 
congregations.  Each  of  these  bodies  has 
for  its  prefect  one  of  the  cardinals,  except 


in  the  case  of  four,  which  have  for  pre- 
fect the  Holy  Father  himself. 

A general  idea  of  the  business  of  these 
organizations  may  be  gained  from  their 
names  alone.  The  Congregation  of  the 
Consistory  prepares  all  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  decided  in  consistories.  The 
Inquisition,  or  Holy  Office,  investigates 
current  heresies.  The  Index  examines 
books,  and  makes  a list  of  those  which  it 
considers  unfit  for  perusal.  The  Council 
is  charged  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  Propaganda  has 
entire  and  exclusive  charge  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  of  missionary  countries. 
Under  its  direction  are  over  25,000,000 
souls  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  Ireland, 
Asia,  India,  Africa,  and  Australia.  The 
immense  amount  of  business  to  be  trans- 
acted requires  that  besides  its  general 
prefect,  it  should  also  have  a pre- 
fect for  the  particular  direction  of 
Catholics  in  the  Eastern  countries. 
Indeed,  even  in  the  United  States 
the  accumulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
has  rendered  it  necessary  to  resort  for  as- 
sistance to  the  appointment  of  an  apos- 
tolic delegate.  The  Congregation  of 
Bishops  and  Regulars  regulates  the  har- 
monious relations  that  should  exist  in  the 
governments  of  dioceses  and  religious  or- 
ders. The  Congregation  of  Rites  is  the 
last  tribunal  in  all  questions  of  rites  and 
ceremonies;  it,  moreover,  also  conducts 
the  proceedings  relating  to  the  canoniza- 
tion of  saints.  The  Congregation  of  In- 
dulgences and  Relics  prevents  abuses  in 
the  matter  of  indulgences,  and  authenti- 
cates relics,  especially  such  as  come  from 
the  Roman  Catacombs. 

There  are  other  ecclesiastical  commit- 
tees in  which  the  cardinals  figure  promi- 
nently. These  are  the  Curia,  or  what 
might  be  called  the  law  courts  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  principal  among  them 
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are  the  Roman  Chancery,  the  Datary  for 
the  concession  of  public  dispensations, 
and  the  Penitentiary,  for  dispensations  of 
a private  character,  over  each  of  which  a 
cardinal  presides  as  a substitute  for  the 
Pope.  Cardinals  also  have  the  direction 
of  the  three  great  secretaryships  of 
Briefs,  of  Memorials,  and  of  State. 

Before  speaking  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Sacred  College  let  us  mention  what 
might  be  considered  as  their  crowning 
privilege.  To  the  cardinals  alone  belongs 
the  right  of  electing  the  new  pontiff. 
When  or  how  they  received  this  right  is 
a matter  of  little  interest  at  present,  and 
that  it  is  a wise  provision  of  the  Church 
is  evident  to  any  one  who  reflects  upon 
the  results  of  papal  elections  in  times 
when  the  elective  right  was  extended  to 
all  the  faithful.  Even  in  such  times  the 
real  election  was  the  result  of  cardinal 
votes,  and  the  opposition  of  falsely  elect- 
ed pontiffs  came  almost  entirely  from  fac- 
tions of  intermeddlers.  Upon  the  death 
of  a pope  the  government  of  the  Church 
reverts  to  the  Sacred  College.  It  is  their 
duty,  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  procure  the 
election  of  a successor. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enter  into  all 
the  details  of  the  conclave.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  after  a lapse  of  ten  days  from 
the  death  of  the  last  Pope  all  the  car- 
dinals present  in  Rome  at  the  time  are 
required  to  proceed  to  the  Vatican,  where, 
in  a chapel  provided  for  the  purpose,  they 
are  to  remain  until  the  successful  end  of 
the  election.  Temporary  apartments  are 
built  for  their  use,  from  which  all  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  is 
strictly  denied.  They  are  entirely  free  in 
their  choice,  having  no  dependence,  at 
present,  upon  any  government,  and  thus 
refusing  to  receive  the  annoying  dicta- 
tions which  formerly  disturbed  papal  con- 
claves. Their  balloting  must  result  in  a 
two-thirds  majority  for  a candidate  be- 


fore the  election  is  declared  successful. 
The  success  or  non-success  of  each  ballot 
is  regularly  announced  to  the  crowds  as- 
sembled without,  in  the  square,  by  means 
of  the  little  cloud  of  smoke  resulting 
from  the  burning  of  the  ballots,  if  un- 
successful, and  by  public  proclamation,  if 
successful.  The  newly-elected  Pope,  im- 
mediately upon  accepting  the  high  pro- 
motion, assumes  a name  by  which  he  is 
to  be  designated  as  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
and  as  soon  as  convenient  proceeds  to  the 
impressive  ceremonies  of  his  consecration 
and  coronation. 

The  present  number  of  cardinals  is  69, 
or  within  one  of  the  number  allowed  by 
the  constitutions  of  the  Church.  For 
many  centuries  no  certain  number  was 
prescribed,  the  list  amounting  at  one  time 
to  90.  Sixtus  V.,  however,  to  avoid  all 
possible  inconveniences  arising  from  too 
numerous  a college,  and  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  ancient  Moses  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  elders,  prescribed  that  the 
number  of  cardinals  should  not  exceed 
70.  Of  the  present  college  40  are  of  Ital- 
ian birth,  of  whom  two  are  Romans.  Sev- 
en are  French,  three  German,  six  Span- 
ish, four  Austrian,  two  Hungarian,  two 
for  Portugal,  and  one  each  for  Ireland, 
the  United  States,  Australia,  Belgium 
and  Bohemia.  The  Sacred  College  thus; 
as  far  as  possible,  conforms  to  the  desire 
expressed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  that  all 
Catholic  nations  be  represented  among  its 
members.  The  cardinals  are  entitled, 
cardinal  bishops,  cardinal  priests,  or  car- 
dinal deacons,  according  to  the  order  to 
which  they  belong,  a distinction  which 
does  not  refer  to  their  actual  rank  in  Holy 
Orders,  but  merely  to  their  position  in  the 
Hierarchy  of  papal  assistants.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  archbishops,  such  as  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  whose  rank  in  the  Sacred 
College  is  that  of  cardinal  priest.  Of  the 
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cardinal  priests  four  must  be,  by  regula- 
tion, members  of  the  monastic  orders. 

The  cardinals  of  the  present  existing 
college  are  as  follows  : 

CARDINAL  BISHOPS. 

Oreglia — born  at  Bene  Vagienna,  Italy,  in 
1828;  created  Cardinal,  1873;  at  present  he  is 
Dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  Camerlengo, 
Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Roman  University, 
and  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Studies. 

Vannutelli,  Serafino — born  at  Genazzano,  It- 
aly, 1834;  created,  1887.  He  is  Grand  Peni- 
tentiary of  the  Holy  Roman  Church. 

Mocenni — born  at  Montefiascone,  Italy, 
1823;  created  in  1893. 

Agliardi — born  at  Cologne,  Italy,  1832;  cre- 
ated, 1896. 

Vannutelli,  Vincent — born  at  Genazzano,  It- 
aly, 1836;  created,  1890. 

CARDINAL  PRIESTS. 

Netto — born  at  Lagis,  1841;  created,  1884. 
He  is  Patriarch  of  Lisbon. 

Celesia — born  at  Palermo,  1814;  created. 

1884.  He  is  Archbishop  of  Palermo. 

Capecelatro — born  at  Marsiglia,  1824;  cre- 
ated, 1885.  He  is  Archbishop  of  Capua,  and 
Librarian  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church. 

Moran,  Patrick  Francis — born  at  Leighlin- 
bridge,  diocese  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1830.  He  was  created  Cardinal  in 

1885.  He  is  at  present  Archbishop  of  Sid- 
ney, N.  S.  W. 

Langenieux — born  at  Villefranche,  France, 
1824;  created,  1886.  He  is  Archbishop  of 
Rheims. 

Gibbons,  James — born  at  Baltimore,  July 
23,  1834.  He  wias  created  cardinal,  1886.  He 
is  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

Rampolla — born  at  Polizzi,  Italy,  1843;  cre- 
ated, 1887.  He  is  Secretary  of  State  and  Arch- 
priest of  the  Vatican  Basilica. 

Richard — born  at  Nantes,  1819;  created, 
1889.  He  is  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

Goossens — born  at  Perk,  Mechlin,  1827 ; cre- 
ated, 1889.  He  is  Archbishop  of  Mechlin. 

Gruscha — born  at  Vienna,  1820;  created, 
1891.  He  is  Archbishop  of  Vienna. 

De  Pietro — born  at  Vivaro,  Italy,  1828; 
created,  1893.  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Council. 

Logue,  Michael,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
born  at  Raphoe,  Ireland,  1840;  created,  1893. 

Vaszary — Prince-Archbishop  of  Gran,  Hun- 
gary; born  at  Kertzthel,  Hungary,  1832;  cre- 
ated, 1893. 

Kopp — Bishop  of  Breslau;  born  at  Duder- 
stadt,  1887;  created,  1893. 


Perraud — Bishop  of  Autun;  born  at  Lyon, 
1828;  created,  1895. 

Lecot — Archbishop  of  Bordeaux;  born  near 
Soissons,  1831;  created,  1893. 

Sarto — Patriarch  of  Venice;  born  at  Riesi, 
Italy,  1835;  created,  1893. 

Sancha-y-Hervas — Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
Spain;  born  at  Quintana  del  Pidio,  1838;  cre- 
ated, 1894. 

Svampa — Archbishop  of  Bologna;  born  at 
Montegranaro,  1851;  created,  1894. 

Ferrari — Archbishop  of  Milan;  born  at  Pra- 
topanio,  1850;  created,  1894. 

Satolli  Francesco — born  at  Marciano,  arch- 
diocese of  Perugia,  1839;  created,  1895.  He 
is  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Studies. 

Gotti — Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Bish- 
ops and  Regulars  and  of  Regular  Discipline; 
born  at  Genoa,  1834;  created,  1895. 

Oassanes-y- Pages — Bishop  of  Urgel,  Spain; 
born  at  Barcelona,  1834;  created,  1895. 

Manara — Archbishop  of  Ancona;  born  at 
Bologna,  1829;  created,  1895. 

Ferrata — Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of 
Rites;  born  in  Italy,  1847;  created,  1896. 

Cretoni — born  in  Italy,  1833;  created,  1896. 

Prisco — Archbishop  of  Naples;  born  in  It- 
aly, 1836;  created,  1896. 

De  la  Iglesia — Archbishop  of  Santiago  di 
Compostella;  born  in  Spain,  1835;  created, 
1897. 

Coullie — Archbishop  of  Lyons;  born  at  Par- 
is,  1829;  created,  1897. 

Laboure — Archbishop  of  Rennes;  born  in 
France,  1841;  created,  1897. 

Casali — born  at  Rome,  1838;  created,  1899. 

Portanova  — Archbishop  of  Reggio-Cala- 
bria;;  born  at  Naples,  1845;  created,  1899. 

Cassetta — born  at  Rome,  1845;  created, 
1899. 

Di  Bontife — Archbishop  of  Catania;  born 
in  Spain,  1846;  created,  1899. 

C'iasca — born  in  Italy,  1835;  created,  1899. 

Mathieu — Archbishop  of  Toulouse;  born  in 
France,  1839;  created,  1899. 

Respighi — Vicar-General  of  the  Pope;  born 
at  Bologna,  1843;  created,  1899. 

Richelmy — Archbishop  of  Turin;  born  at 
Turin,  1850;  created,  1899. 

Zabarella — born  at  Radicondoli,  diocese  of 
Volterra,  Aug.  4,  1840;  proclaimed,  1901. 

Martinelli,  Sebastian — born  at  St.  Anna, 
archdiocese  di  Lucca,  Aug.  20,  1848;  created, 
1901. 

Genmari — born  at  Maratea,  diocese  of  Poli- 
castro  Bussentino,  Dec.  27,  1839;  created. 
1901. 

Skebensky,  Archbishop  of  Prague — born  at 
Hausford,  archdiocese  of  Olmutz,  June  12, 
1863;  created,  1901. 

Boschi,  Archbishop  of  Ferrara — born  at 
Perugia,  March  2 1838;  created.  1901. 

Puzyna,  Bishop  of  Cracovia — born  at  Goor- 
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diec,  archdiocese  of  Lemberg  of  th©  Latins, 
Sept.  13,  1842;  created,  1901. 

Bacilieri,  Bishop  of  Verona — born  at  Bre- 
onio,  diocese  of  Verona,  March  27,  1842;  cre- 
ated, 1901. 

CARDINAL  DEACONS. 

Macchi — First  Deacon,  Secretary  of  Briefs, 
born  in  Italy,  1832;  created,  1889. 

Steinhuber,  S.  J. — born  at  Utlau,  1825;  cre- 
ated, 1894.  He  is  Prefect  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index. 

Segna — born  in  Italy,  1836;  created,  1894. 
He  is  Prefect  of  the  Vatican  Archives. 

Pierotti,  O.  P. — born  in  Italy,  1836;  created, 
1896. 

Vives-y-Tuto — born  in  Spain,  1854;  created, 
1899. 

Volpe — -born  at  RavenDa,  Dec.  24,  1814;  cre- 
ated, 1901. 

Tripepi — born  at  Cardeto,  archdiocese  of 
Reggio  Calabria,  June  21,  1836;  created,  1901. 

C'avagnis — born  at  Bordogna,  diocese  of 
Bergamo,  Jan.  13,  1841;  created,  1901. 

At  the  last  Consistory,  1903,  His  Holi- 
ness created  seven  cardinals.  Their  names 
are : 

Mgr.  Fischer,  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 

Mgr.  Taliani,  Papal  Nuncio  at  Vienna. 

Mgr.  Cavicchioni,  secretary  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Council. 

Mgr.  Ajuti,  Papal  Nuncio  at  Lisbon. 

Mgr.  Nocella,  secretary  of  the  Coinsistorial 
Congregation!. 

Mgr.  Katsehthaler,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  • 
Austria. 


Mgr.  Herrorary  Espinosa,  Archbishop  of 
Valencia. 

Some  of  the  cardinals  are,  on  account  of 
special  abilities,  chosen  for  various  special 
offices  in  the  College.  As  a chapter  the  Sa- 
cred College  has  its  dean,  its  sub-dean,  and 
its  secretary.  The  Holy  Father  is  assisted  in 
the  government  of  the  diocese  of  Rome  by  his 
cardinal  vicar.  Cardinal  Rampolla,  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  ably  represents  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  in  his  relations  with  foreign  courts. 
Cardinal  Gapecelatro,  as  the  mosit  eminent 
litterateur  of  the  Sacred  College,  is  fitly 
placed  as  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  The  cham- 
berlain of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  Cardinal  Oreglia. 

There  are  none  of  the  cardinals,  indeed,  in 
whom  some  particular  ability  is  not  promi- 
nent. Some  are  remarkable  outside  their  of- 
ficial state,  for  prominence  in  the  important 
families  of  Europe,  for  their  important  parts 
in  various  coups  d-etat  in  the  affairs  of  conti- 
nental nations,  for  reputation  as  diploma- 
tists. With  a standing  in  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope of  princes  of  the  blood,  their  prestige 
affords  to  them  many  opportunities  of  work- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  peoples  that  are  accen- 
tuated by  their  reputation  for  deep  learning 
and  spotless  moral  character.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  be  in  the  world  today  a more  ef- 
ficient body  tof  councillors  surrounding  their 
ruler  than  that  which  from  the  halls  of  the 
Vatican  aids  in  the  religious  direction  of  the 
250,000,000  that  acknowledge  the  Holy  Fath- 
er as  the  Supreme  Bishop  of  the  world. 


THE  MODERN  CONCLAVE. 

\ 

THE  EXERCISE  OF  THE  VETO. 


One  of  the  curiosities  of  modern  jour- 
nalism is  to  be  found  in  the  Cologne 
Gazette  for  January  9,  1874.  In  that  is- 
sue the  curious  reader  will  find  himself 
introduced  to  a German  translation  of  a 
Papal  Bull,  declared  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  Pius  IX.  on  May  28  of  the  previous 
year.  The  contents  are  sufficiently 
thrilling.  According  to  the  document, 
Pope  Pius’s  successor  is  to  be  elected 
with  a haste  never  before  heard  of,  in 
fact,  to  use  the  exact  expression  of  the 


Bull,  the  election  is  to  take  place  over  the 
body,  praesente  cadavere. 

If  any  doubt  was  felt  as  to  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  document  it  ought  to  have 
ceased  a few  days  later,  when  the  same 
journal  published  the  Latin  text  of  the 
Bull.  But  Germany  is  the  home  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  and  even  the  sonorous 
Latin  periods  of  the  Bull  did  not  suffice 
to  lay  the  ghost  of  scepticism  which  had 
not  been  slow  to  make  its  appearance.  It 
was  noticed  that  the  opening  statement 
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was  somewhat  peculiar  for  an  Apostolic 
Constitution,  to  wit,  that  the  Pope’s  aim 
was  to  prevent  the  election  of  a successor 
whom  the  enemies  of  the  church  might 
use  for  their  impious  designs!  A little 
lower  down  the  cardinals  are  accorded  the 
most  ample  faculties  of  dispensation  from 
canonical  laws  and  precedent,  including 
apparently — for  the  language  of  the  Bull 
is  not  always  clear — that  of  the  two- 
thirds  majority  necessary  for  the  valid 
election  of  the  Pope. 

A short  examination  by  connoisseurs 
of  Church  Latin  showed  the  hand  of  the 
forger,  and  before  long  the  real  origin 
of  the  apocryphal  Bull  leaked  out.  A 
trusty  knave  had  promised  Baron  Ken- 
dall, one  of  the  German  officials,  that  he 
would  get  possession  of  the  Bull  (which 
was  known  to  exist)  for  $2,000.  The 
bargain  was  struck  and  the  emissary 
managed  to  get  at  the  papers  of  Mgr. 
Mercurelli,  the  Pope’s  private  secretary. 
He  could  not  lay  his  hand  on  the  real 
Bull,  but,  that,  after  all,  was  a trifle.  The 
baron  wanted  a Bull  and  the  burglar 
wanted  $2,000.  It  was  a clear  case  for 
the  working  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. So*  he  went  home  and  wrote  a 
very  good  Bull  for  the  price. 

The  Bull  thus  vainly  sought  and  more 
vainly  paid  for  by  Baron  Kendall,  had 
been  in  existence  since  the  23d  of  August, 
1871.  Between  that  date  and  the  death 
of  Pius  IX.,  it  was  followed  by  two  oth- 
ers and  a Regulation,  all  dealing  with  the 
future  conclave.  So  well  was  the  secret 
kept  that  even  after  the  election  of  Leo 
XIII.,  no  one  outside  the  college  of  Car- 
dinals knew  their  tenor,  and  even  of  late 
years  all  that  was  learned  about  them  was 
that  they  contained  certain  dispositions 
made  by  the  late  pontiff,  which  had  been 
read  before  the  cardinals  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing his  death. 

The  four  documents  have  been  recent- 


ly published  and  their  contents  prove  to 
be  of  an  importance  which  nobody 
dreamed  of.  Many  of  the  statutes  are  of 
a transitory  nature,  connected  with  the 
present  strained  relations  between  Italy 
and  the  Holy  See;  but  one,  dealing  with 
the  Veto  exercised  by  certain  European 
powers  is  of  vital  and  lasting  import,  and 
we  make  bold  to  say  has  only  a parallel 
in  the  canonical  legislation  inspired  by 
Hildebrand  in  the  Xlth  century. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  origin 
of  this  veto  or  right  of  exclusion,  nor  shall 
we  define  whether  it  is  a prescriptive 
right,  or  a mere  custom,  an  irksome 
usurpation  of  interference,  or  the  natural 
right  of  all  governments  where  there  are 
Catholic  subjects  or  citizens.  Each  and 
every  one  of  these  views  has  been  advo- 
cated by  modern  authorities  in  Germany, 
Italy,  Austria  and  France.  But  whether 
it  has  come  down  from  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  or  whether  it  began  to  be 
exercised  in  its  present  form  about  the 
middle  of  the  XVIIth  century,  certain  it 
is  that  the  veto  has  been  a potent  factor 
in  the  papal  elections  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. A recent  Catholic  author,  Sagmul- 
ler,  says,  that  it  is  yet  an  open  question 
whether  the  new  German  Empire  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  have  the  right  of  veto. 
But  there  is  no  question  whatever  about 
it.  The  veto,  though  at  one  time  claimed 
by  Portugal  has  never  been  allowed  to 
any  but  the  monarchs  for  the  time  being 
of  Spain,  France  and  Austria.  By  virtue 
of  it,  each  of  these  has  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  blackballing  a single  candidate 
for  the  papacy,  at  any  time  before  the  re- 
quisite majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  elec- 
tors have  pronounced  in  his  favor. 

A glance  at  the  papal  elections  of  the 
present  century  will  serve  to  show  what 
an  important  part  the  exercise  of  the 
veto  has  played  in  modern  times. 

The  conclave  of  1823  began  on  the  2d 
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of  September.  From  the  beginning  the 
issue  lay  between  Cardinals  Consalvi  and 
Severoli.  It  was,  however,  known  that 
Consalvi  v^as  a persona  ingrata  to  Aus- 
tria, and  the  uselessness  of  attempting  to 
elect  him  with  the  Austrian  veto  dangling 
over  his  head  becoming  apparent,  a num- 
ber of  his  supporters  went  over  to  Sev- 
eroli.  The  latter  having,  on  the  first 
scrutiny  of  September  21st,  obtained  26 
Votes,  and  wanting  only  7 more  for  the 
necessary  two-thirds,  appeared  certain  of 
election.  But  before  the  second  scrutiny 
Cardinal  Albani  announced  • that  he  had 
been  authorized  by  the  Austrian  emperor 
to  veto  the  election  of  Cardinal  Severoli. 
The  declaration  was  a surprise  to  all, 
since  it  was  notorious  that  Consalvi  was 
the  principal  object  of  Austria’s  anti- 
pathy. The  influence  of  the  veto  was  im- 
mediately felt,  however,  and  Severoli’s 
votes  dropped  to  two  and  one  in  the  en- 
suing scrutinies.  Consalvi’s  candidature 
was  distasteful  to<  France  as  well  as 
Austria,  and  although  no  formal  exclu- 
sion of  him  was  entrusted  to  the  cardinal 
representing  the  French  monarchy,  the 
French  cardinals  were  instructed  to  make 
known  the  feelings  of  their  sovereign. 

Severoli’s  exclusion,  however,  produced 
an  effect  not  infrequently  following  the 
exercise  of  the  veto.  His  supporters 
asked  him  to>  name  a candidate  in  his 
place.  He  designated  Cardinal  della 
Genga,  and  for  several  days  the  votes 
were  divided  between  the  latter  and  Car- 
dinal Castiglioni.  Meanwhile  it  began 
to  be  bruited  that  the  French  ambassador 
had  applied  to  Paris  for  a veto  against 
della  Genga.  Several  of  Castiglioni’s 
supporters  at  once  joined  the  other  candi- 
date, and  on  September  28,  Cardinal  del- 
la Genga  was  elected  Pope  with  the  title 
of  Leo  XII. 

Six  years  later  the  papal  see  was  vacant 
again,  and  the  powers  were  again  at  work 


on  the  election.  This  time  France  sent 
a veto  against  Napoleon’s  uncle,  Cardi- 
nal Fesch ; Albani  was  armed  by  Austria 
with  the  exclusion  of  Cardinal  di 
Gregorio,  and  Spain  sent  its  official  ob- 
jection to  its  former  nuncio  Cardinal 
Giustiniani.  Of  these  Cardinal  di 
Gregorio  was  the  only  likely  candidate, 
but  Cardinal  Castiglioni  was  elected  as 
Pius  VIII. 

At  the  following  conclave,  which  last- 
ed from  December  15,  1830,  to  February 
2,  1831,  Cardinal  Albani  was  again 

charged  by  Austria  with  the  veto  of  di 
Gregorio  and  also'  of  Cardinal  Capeliari ; 
France  opposed  Cardinal  Macchi  and 
Spain  renewed  its  exclusion  of  Giustini- 
ani. On  January  7th  Giustiniani  received 
21  votes,  and  the  next  scrutiny  would  in 
all  probability  have  given  him  the  neces- 
sary majority,  when  the  Spanish  veto 
was  interposed.  The  procedure  of  1823 
was  repeated — the  excluded  member  at 
the  request  of  a large  body  of  Cardinals 
nominated  Capeliari  and  Cardinal  Al- 
bani, knowing  that  if  he  vetoed  Capeliari 
the  election  of  di  Gregorio  would  be  in- 
evitable, was  obliged  to  acquiesce,  and 
Cardinal  Capeliari  became  Gregory  XVI. 

Pius  IX.’s  conclave  was  so  expeditious 
that  the  powers  had  not  time  to  interfere. 
Austria,  however,  always  ready  with  a 
veto  against  somebody,  sent  a messenger 
excluding  Cardinal  Mastai  Ferretti,  but 
the  latter  had  been  reigning  as  Pius  IX. 
for  five  days  when  the  emissary  reached 
Rome,  and  the  thunderbolt  was  useless. 

Whether  or  not  the  still  greater  rapid- 
ity of  the  last  conclave  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  no  interference  was  attempted 
by  the  powers,  at  least  it  rendered  such 
interference  impossible. 

Meanwhile  the  political  condition  of 
Europe  had  been  entirely  changed.  The 
small  states  of  the  Italian  peninsula  had 
become  one  of  the  great  Powers — one, 
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too,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  hos- 
tile to  the  claims  of  the  papacy ; the  Most 
Christian  monarchy  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a French  Republic,  whose 
acts  and  professions  were  the  very  re- 
verse of  Christian ; Spain  was  in  the 
throes  of  revolutionary  agitation,  while 
Austria  had  lost  her  commanding  posi- 
tion, by  the  formation  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  Triple  Alliance  had  not 
yet  been  formed,  but  secret  negotiations 
and  open  sympathy  between  Austria  and 
Italy  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Under 
such  conditions  the  Austrian  became 
practically  synonymous  with  an  Italian 
veto,  and  an  Italian  veto  meant  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  cardinal  who  was  a sup- 
porter of  Papal  claims. 

Hence  the  necessity  for  new  legisla- 
tion in  the  conclave.  Pius  lX.’s  first 
Bull,  In  hoc  Suhl'imi,  is  dated  August  23, 
1871.  Scarcely  a year  had  elapsed  since 
the  breach  of  Porta  Pia;  Europe  had 
hardly  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the 
Franco-German  war  and  the  commotion 
of  the  French  commune,  and  Rome  had 
already  been  more  than  once  the  theatre 
of  outrageous  scenes  of  violence  and  in- 
sult against  the  papacy.  Indeed,  such  a 
pass  had  things  reached  in  the  Eternal 
City,  that  in  December,  1870,  everything, 
even  to  the  packing  of  trunks,  had  been 
arranged  for  the  Pope’s  departure  for 
Malta. 

The  second  Bull,  Licet  per  Aposftolicas, 
was  drawn  up  on  September  8,  1874 — a 
few  months  after  the  publication  of  the 
forgery  in  the  Cologne  Gazette,  and  while 
the  German  Press  was  still  teeming  with 
speculations,  suggestions  and  canards,  all 
set  on  foot  by  Bismarck  with  the  view 
of  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  on  the 
Pope  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  “Law 
of  Guarantees”  and  thus  give  Italy  the 
necessary  stability  to  make  the  Triple  Al- 
liance feasible.  The  immediate  object  of 


this  Bull  was  obviously  to  prevent  any 
of  the  cardinals  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacity from  entering  into  negotiations 
concerning  the  future  conclave. 

The  third  and  last  Bull,  Consuliuri. 
was  drawn  up  on  October  10,  1877,  sum- 
ming up,  defining  and  confirming  the  two 
preceding. 

The  general  condition  of  the  church  in 
Europe  was  deplorable.  In  Germany  the 
Kulturkampf  persecution  had  reached  its 
acutest  stage.  Spain  was  plunging  deep- 
er and  deeper  into  anarchy,  and  Marshal 
MacMahon’s  government  was  environed 
with  grave  difficulties  and  perplexing  un- 
certainties. The  Supreme  Pontiff  felt  his 
end  approaching,  and  the  development  of 
affairs  in  Italy  boded  ill  for  the  next  con- 
clave. The  Law  of  Guarantees  had,  it  is 
true,  categorically  promised  entire  free- 
dom for  the  papal  election ; but  how 
much  the  promise  was  worth  was  shown 
when,  on  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  Cam- 
erlengo  in  July,  1877,  the  official  press  of 
Italy  claimed  that  if  such  an  event  were 
to  happen  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy 
See,  the  government  would  claim  the 
right  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
Vatican. 

On  September  21,  1877,  the  new 

Camerlengo,  Cardinal  Pecci,  was  appoint- 
ed by  Pius  IX.  With  the  force  and  pene- 
tration SO'  characteristic  of  him,  the  new 
dignitary  quickly  mastered  the  duties  and 
dangers  of  his  office.  On  his  advice  the 
Pope  appointed  a commission  of  cardi- 
nals to  determine  the  further  legislation 
necessary,  and  the  Bull  Consulturi  was 
the  result  of  deliberations  in  which  the 
Camerlengo  played  a leading  part.  The 
principal  terms  of  this  remarkable  consti- 
tution may  be  summed  up  in  a few  words. 
The  exclusive  right  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege to  elect  the  Pope  is  reaffirmed,  with 
the  formal  and  emphatic  exclusion  of  all 
and  every  intervention  of  the  secular 
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power — “excluso  atque  remoto  qnovis 
laicae  potestatis  cujusHbet  gradus  et  con- 
ditions interventu.”  M.  Lucius  Lector 
in  his  recent  work  on  the  conclave,  thinks 
that  this  does  not  affect  the  veto , but 
pace  the  learned  author,  there  will  be  few 
who  will  not  rather  agree  with  Schulte, 
whose  book,  Die  Papstwahl,  etc.,  strenu- 
ously affirms  that  the  veto  is  especially 
referred  to.  Certainly  the  terms  by 
which  all  secular  interference  is  not  only 
excluded  but  removed  could  not  well  be 
more  comprehensive. 

If  the  Pope  dies  at  Rome,  the  cardinals 
present  in  the  Eternal  City  are  to  decide 
at  once  whether  the  election  is  to  be  held 
out  of  Rome  or  Italy,  and  are  to  proceed 
with  the  election,  as  soon  as  a bare  ma- 
jority of  the  Sacred  College  is  gathered 
together.  If  the  conclave  is  held  in  Rome, 
it  is  to  be  dissolved  and  transferred  to 
some  other  country  at  the  first  indication 
of  popular  or  governmental  violence. 

Three  months  after  the  Bull  Consul- 
turi  was  drawn  up,  a Regulation  was 
framed  to  provide  for  further  eventuali- 
ties which  may  arise  at  the  time  of  the 
vacancy  of  the  Apostolic  See.  This 
Regulation  shows  an  increased  solicitude 
to  provide  against  the  violent  interference 
of  the  Italian  government.  The  conclave 
becomes  ipso  facto  suspended,  if  the  gov- 
ernment agents  exercise  authority  by  vio- 
lence in  the  Vatican  during  the  election. 
This  last  legislative  provision  was  evi- 
dently evoked  by  the  increased  aggrava- 
tion of  the  Pope’s  position  in  Rome.  This 
year,  the  annual  demonstration  commem- 
orating the  battle  of  Mentana  became  a 
savage  outburst  of  anti-clerical  fury. 
Then  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  cabi- 
net on  December  28,  which  brought 
Crispi  (whose  views  about  assuring  the 
liberty  of  the  conclave”  were  synonymous 
with  the  occupation  of  the  Vatican  with 
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Italian  troops),  into  power  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

The  Pope  was  sinking.  On  January  5th 
Victor  Emmanuel  signed  a decree  regu- 
lating his  obsequies.  On  the  9th  Victor 
Emmanuel  himself  was  dead,  on  the  10th 
the  private  Regulation  was  drawn  up, 
and  twenty-eight  days  later  the  venerable 
pontiff  passed  away  after  the  longest 
reign  in  the  history  of  the  papacy. 

The  conclave  which  elected  Leo  XIII 
passed  without  incident — but  it  was  short 
and  decisive.  Who  knows  what  might 
have  happened  had  it  not  been  so? 

The  following  from  Monsignor  O’Reil- 
ly’s Life  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  a double 
interest,  illustrating  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure followed  by  the  Conclave,  while 
describing  the  effect  of  the  election  on  the 
late  Pontiff. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Chapel  * * * six- 

ty-four lofty  screens  have  been  erected,  and  in 
front  of  these  are  seats  for  the  cardinals,  ev- 
ery seat  being  numbered.  There  is  before 
each  seat  a small  square  table  with  writing 
materials.  Each  seat  is  canopied,  the  canopy 
being  the  emblem  of  sovereignty,  and  all 
these  Papal  electors  are  now  co-equal  sharers 
in  that  sovereignty  which  they  will  place,  un- 
divided, on  the  head  of  the  Pope  of  their 
choice.  Four  of  these  seats,  with  the  over- 
hanging canopies,  the  tables,  and  the  screens 
behind,  are  draped  in  green  cloth;  the  re- 
maining sixty  are  draped  in  purple.  What  is 
the  reason  of  this  distinction? 

The  green  is  the  color  distinctive  of  the 
cardinals  created  by  Gregory  XVI.,  the  only 
four  surviving  of  all  those  who  in  June,  1846, 
had  sat  among  the  electors  of  Pius  IX.  The 
other  sixty  cardinals  are  of  the  creation  of 
the  long-lived  Pius. 

The  morning  of  Tuesday,  February  19,  has 
dawned  on  Rome — a balmy  morning,  rising 
cloudless  and  golden-tinted  beyond  the  Quiri- 
nal  and  the  Esquiline,  and  flooding  the  lofty 
masses  of  the  Vatican  and  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter’s  with  its  first  beams.  Few  there  are, 
if  any,  within  the  Vatican  and  the  conclave 
who  have  not  been  beforehand  with  the 
dawn.  And  today  there  is  more  need  than 
usual  in  their  being  early  before  the  mercy- 
seat.  And  ere  yet  the  early  morning  hours 
have  passed,  the  voice  of  the  master  of  cere- 
ihonies,  who  is  here  the  organ  of  the  Church, 
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is  heard  as  he  passes  along  the  corridors 
where  the  electors  are  lodged,  pronouncing 
the  sacramental  formula,  In  capellam,  domini 
— “To  the  chapel,  my  lords!”  And  to  the 
chapel,  with  the  docility  of  schoolboys  obey- 
ing a summons  to  morning  prayers,  the  ven- 
erable train  of  purple-robed  prelates  go  at 
once.  There  they  take  the  seats  allotted  to 
them,  the  Camerlengo,  Cardinal  Pecci,  taking 
that  marked  “number  nine”  on  the  Gospel 
side,  and  not  far  from  the  altar.  The  sub- 
dean celebrates  a Low  Mass,  after  which  all 
take  their  seats.  Now  begins  the  real  work 
of  election. 

Three  cardinals  are  chosen  by  vote  as  scru- 
tineers; their  business  is  to  examine  every 
schedula,  billet,  or  vote,  and  to  note  and  an- 
nounce the  result.  To  each  erector  is  given  a 
schedula,  or  voting-paper,  prepared  after  a 
given  form.  In  the  center  he  writes  the  name 
of  the  person  for  whom  he  votes. 

At  the  top  of  the  sheet  he  writes  out  the 
first  part  of  the  form:  “I,  Cardinal  N.,  elect 
for  Sovereign  Pontiff  my  Most  Reverend 

Lord  Cardinal  .”  The  part  containing 

the  name  of  the  elector  is  folded  and  sealed, 
leaving  visible  in  the  middle  space  only  the 
name  of  the  candidate  he  votes  for. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  sheet  he  then 
writes  a text  of  Scripture  of  his  own  choice, 
which  is  also  sealed  up,  like  his  name  at  the 
top,  and  serves,  in  case  of  doubt,  to  verify 
his  vote  and  signature. 

These  papers  have  been  carefully  distrib- 
uted, one  to  each  of  the  electors,  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  conclave;  and  each  cardinal  hav- 
ing duly  filled  the  sheet  and  sealed  it,  all  is 
ready  for  the  balloting. 

On  the  altar  stands  a large  chalice  with  its 
paten  made  and  consecrated  for  this  special 
purpose.  The  cardinals  in  due  order  advance 
one  by  one  in  succession  to  the  altar-steps. 
The  elector,  kneeling,  pronounces  in  a loud, 
distinct  voice  the  solemn  words:  “I  call 
Christ  our  Lord,  who  will  judge  me,  to  wit- 
ness that  I elect  the  person  who  before  God 
I think  should  be  elected,  and  which  I shall 
make  good  in  the  accessus.”  Then,  ascend- 
ing the  platform  of  the  altar  he  lays  the  fold- 
ed schedula  on  the  paten,  and  from  this  drops 
it  into  the  chalice. 

All  the  bulletins  having  been  deposited  in 
the  chalice,  the  three  scrutineers  ascend  to 
the  altar.  One  of  them  takes  the  chalice, 
covers  it  with  the  paten,  and  shakes  it  well. 
A second  then  takes  them  out  and  counts 
them,  one  by  one,  into  another  chalice.  There 
are  exactly  sixty-one;  had  there  been  one 
more  or  less  the  schedula  must  all  have  been 
burned  and  the  balloting  must  have  been  be- 
gun again. 

The  scrutineers  now  take  the  second  chal- 
ice with  its  contents  and  carry  it  to  a large 


square  table  draped  in  purple,  and  so  placed 
that  the  scrutineers  seated  at  it  are  plainly 
in  view  of  all  the  electors.  The  senior  scruti- 
neer draws  from  his  chalice  the  first  folded 
paper  his  hand  touches,  reads  the  name  writ- 
ten in  the  open  middle  space,  then  hands  it 
to  the  scrutineer  next  in  seniority,  who  also 
reads  the  name  aloud  and  takes  note  off  it. 
The  third  does  the  same — each  name  being 
thus  thrice  proclaimed  aloud. 

Meanwhile,  each  of  the  other  electors,  seat- 
ed at  his  own  table,  has  a printed  list  of  all 
the  cardinals  before  him,  and  makes  a mark 
opposite  to  the  name  thus  read  out.  Twenty- 
three  times  the  name  of  Cardinal  Joachim 
Pecci  is  thus  announced.  No  other  member 
of  the  conclave  receives  anything  like  this 
number  of  votes.  As  the  name  of  the  Camer- 
lengo thus  comes  up  with  ominous  frequency, 
be  is  seen  to  be  greatly  disturbed.  His  pale, 
intellectual,  ascetic  countenance  is  overcast 
by  an  expression  of  mingled  dismay  and 
grief.  Still  the  number  twenty-three  is  not 
that  of  half  the  electors  present,  and  an  abso- 
lute two-thirds  majority  is  necessary  to  an 
election. 

Thus  the  first  morning  session  of  the  con- 
clave passed  without  any  result.  The  bal- 
loting papers  are  therefore,  according  to  rule, 
burned,  and  the  blue  smoke  issuing  from  the 
slender  stovepipe  thrust  through  a window 
in  the  chapel  tells  the  expectant  crowd  in  the 
square  of  St.  Peter’s  that  no  Pope  has  yet 
been  chosen. 

During  the  recess  each  elector  has  been  re- 
flecting on  the  eminent  qualities  of  the  man 
for  whom  twenty-three  votes  were  cast  in  the 
forenoon.  * * * At  the  second  ballot  the 

ceremonial  is  the  same  as  in  the  morn- 
ing. * * * 

Cardinal  Pecci’s  turn  to  vote  comes  early, 
his  seat  being  near  the  altar  and  bearing  the 
number  nine.  At  length  the  last  bulletin  has 
fallen  into  the  chalice,  and  the  scrutineers 
have  begun  to  announce  and  count  out  the 
names  of  those  voted  for.  Again  Cardinal 
Joachim  Pecci’s  name  is  repeated  with  even 
moire  significant  frequency  than  in  the  morn- 
ing * * * again  and  again  his  name  oc- 

curs till  the  number  reaches  thirty-one,  half 
of  the  electors;  and  on,  on  the  number  swells 
till  it  is  increased  to  thirty-eight. 

But  when  the  number  thirty  has  been 
reached  and  passed,  the  trouble,  the  emo- 
tion, the  terror  of  the  humble-minded  Camer- 
lengo have  become  uncontrollable.  Cardinal 
Donnet,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  whose  seat 
was  next  to  Cardinal  Pecci’s,  described  what 
he  then  beheld  in  a discourse  from  his  cathe- 
dral pulpit  on  his  return  home  from  the  con- 
clave: 

“I  remarked  that,  Cardinal  Pecci  hearing 
his  own  name  mentioned  so  often,  and  that 
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everything  pointed  to  him  as  the  successor  of 
Pius  IX,  great  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks, 
and  his  hand  shook  so  violently  that  the  pen 
it  held  fell  to  the  ground.  I picked  it  up  and 
gave  it  to  him,  saying:  ‘Courage!  There  is 
no  question  here  of  you;  it  is  the  Church  and 
the  future  of  the  world  that  is  in  question.’ 
He  made  no  reply,  only  lifting  his  eyes  to 
heaven  to  implore  divine  assistance.” 

Thirty-eight  votes,  however,  did  not  con- 
stitute the  two-thirds  majority  demanded  by 
the  canons.  So  again  the  voting  papers  were 
all  burned,  and  again  the  anxious  crowd  of 
spectators  outside  in  the  piazza  dispersed, 
their  curiosity  unsatisfied. 

It  was  now  most  probable  that  the  majority 
in  favor  of  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo  would, 
in  the  session  of  Wednesday  morning,  the 
20th  of  February,  t>e  so  increased  as  to  secure 
his  election.  * * * 

Another  French  cardinal,  De  Bonnechose, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  gives  us  a graphic  and 
authentic  account  of  the  Camerlengo’s  ap- 
pearance and  behavior  on  the  morrow. 

“Cardinal  Pecci,”  he  says,  “to  whom  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  a majority  of  the 
votes  were  given,  looked,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  pale  and  frightened.  Just  before 
the  voting  began  he  went  to  one  of  the  most 
reverend  members  of  the  Sacred  College.  ‘I 
cannot  control  myself,’  he  said:  ‘I  must  ad- 
dress the  College.  I fear  that  they  are  about 
to  commit  a sad  mistake.  People  think  I am 
a learned  man;  they  credit  me  with  possess- 
ing wisdom;  but  I am  neither  learned  nor 

wise.  They  suppose  I have  the  necessary 

qualities  for  a Pope.  I have  nothing  of  the 

kind.  This  is  what  I want  to  say  to  the 

cardinals.’  Fortunately,  the  other  said  to 
him:  ‘As  to  your  learning,  we,  not  you,  can 
best  judge  of  that.  As  to  your  qualifications 
for  the  Pontifical  office,  God  knows  what  they 
are;  leave  it  all  to  Him.’  Cardinal  Pecci 
obeyed  him.” 

The  third  ballot  began  at  the  appointed 
hour.  The  Cardinal  Camerlengo’s  distress 
must  indeed  have  touched  his  brethren  deep- 
ly. It  was,  in  their  eyes,  only  a further  evi- 
dence of  his  worthiness.  * * * So,  as  the 

balloting  proceeded,  and  he  sat  prostrated  at 
first,  then  calmer,  resigned,  and  prayerful, 
his  name  was  announced  with  the  same  pro- 
phetic frequency  till  the  preceding  number, 
thirty-eight,  was  passed,  and  forty-four  votes 
were  recorded  in  his  favor.  It  was  more 
than  a two-thirds  majority  and  left  no  room 
for  further  scrutiny.  Will  Cardinal  Pecci  ac- 
cept? He  sits  mute,  pale,  with  closed  eyes, 
as  if  his  spirit  were  far  away  from  the  place 
and  scene. 

The  master  of  ceremonies,  accompanied  by 
the  sub-dean,  the  senior  cardinal  priest,  and 


the  cardinal  deacon,  approaches  the  seat 
Number  Nine. 

“Do  you  accept  the  election  canonically 
made  of  you  as  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church?”  asks  the  sub- dean  amid  a silence 
so  painful  that  one  might  almost  hear  one’s 
heart  beat.  Cardinal  Pecci  rises;  his  whole 
frame  shakes  with  uncontrollable  emotion. 
With  a quivering  voice,  but  steadily  and  dis- 
tinctly, he  affirms  his  own  unworthiness.  But 
seeing  them  all  of  one  mind  and  determined 
in  this  matter,  he  bows  to  the  divine  will. 

The  sub-dean  kneels  thereupon  before  him; 
the  master  of  ceremonies  claps  his  hands,  and 
at  this  signal  all  the  cardinals  rise  and  re- 
main standing  in  homage  to  the  new  sover- 
eign. Instantly  all  the  canopies  above  the 
seats  are  lowered  save  that  above  the  seat  of 
the  Pope-elect.  The  sub-dean  then  asks:  “By 
whose  name  do  you  wish  to  be  called?”  “By 
the  name  of  Leo  XIII.,”  is  the  prompt  an- 
swer. 

He  is  next,  after  a short  prayer  at  the  altar, 
conducted  behind  it  between  the  two  senior 
cardinal  deacons.  There  he  is  divested  of  the 
cardinalitial  robes,  and  clad  in  the  tradi- 
tional white  vesture  worn  by  his  predecessor. 
Meanwhile,  they  have  placed  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  altar  the  portable  Papal  throne — 
Sedia  gestatoria — and  all  is  in  readiness  for 
the  first  solemn  ceremony  of  doing  homage 
to  the  newly  elected  Vicar  of  Christ. 

Leo  XIII.,  attired  in  the  insignia  of  his  dig- 
nity, now  advances  from  behind  the  altar  and 
takes  his  place  on  the  throne.  The  sub-dean 
takes  from  the  Pope’s  hand  the  sapphire  car- 
dinalitial ring  and  puts  on  his  finger  the 
Ring  of  the  Fisherman;  then  he  bends  low 
and  kisses  the  feet  of  His  Vicar  on  earth  Who 
in  the  Last  Supper  washed  and  kissed  the 
feet  of  His  apostles;  he  then  kisses  the  Pope’s 
hand,  while  Leo  in  his  turn  gives  him  on  both 
cheeks  the  kiss  of  peace.  So  do  all  the  car- 
dinals in  succession,  and  then  the  officers  of 
the  conclave. 

This  first  homage,  or  “adoration”  over,  the 
senior  cardinal  deacon,  Catterini,  asks  the 
Pope’s  permission  to  announce  the  election  to 
the  outside  world.  * * * There  is  a great 

crowd  on  the  square  beneath,  and  within  St. 
Peter’s.  The  old  ones  among  them  knew  of 
whiat  hour  very  nearly  the  morning  ballot 
must  have  ended.  The  blue  smoke  had  not 
made  its  appearance  at  the  time  expected: 
the  election  was  then  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  the  fever  of  expectancy  grew  and  grew. 

At  length  on  the  exterior  loggia  of  St.  Pe- 
ter’s, overlooking  the  square,  the  Papal  Cross 
appeared,  with  the  acolytes,  masters  of  cere- 
monies, mace-bearers,  etc.,  followed  by  Car- 
dinal Catterini,  who,  amid  the  breathless  still- 
ness, pronounced  these  words: 

“I  announce  to  you  tidings  of  great  joy. 
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We  have  a Pope,  the  Most  Eminent  and  Most 
Reverend  Joachim  Pecci,  Cardinal  Priest  of 
the  title  of  St.  Chrysogonus,  who  hath  given 
himself  for  name  Leo  XIII.” 

Pius  IX’s  decrees  are  in  force  for  the 
next  election,  unless — an  entirely  im- 
probable contingency — the  late  Pope  re- 
voked them.  It  has  been  stated  that  Leo 
XIII.  made  provisions  for  the  future 
conclave,  but  when  we  remember  that  as 
Camerlengo  he  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  drawing  up  the  Bull  Consulturi  and 
that  the  general  situation  has  not  ma- 
terially altered  since  then,  any  additional 
legislation  can  hardly  be  other  than  ex- 
planatory and  confirmatory  of  the  for- 
mer. - 

Leo  was  already  an  old  man  when  he 
assumed  the  tiara,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning there  has  been  considerable  spec- 
ulation concerning  his  successor.  As 
far  back  as  1884,  Cardinal  Czacki 
was  the  leader  of  a group  of  car- 
dinals who  looked  upon  Mgr.  Battaglini, 
the  cardinal-archbishop  of  Bologna,  as 
the  next  Pope.  Death,  however,  removed 
him,  and  opened  the  field  for  further  con' 
jecture.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  Car- 
dinal Zigliara  was  at  one  time  Leo’s  own 
choice.  With  Cardinal  Pecci,  the  Pope’s 
brother,  and  Mgr.  Satolli,  Zigliara  con- 
tributed a great  deal  to  the  scientific 
renaissance  of  Thomistic  philosophy,  and 
it  was  he  who  furnished  the  Pontiff  with 
the  most  important  materials  for  the  so- 
cial encyclical  Novarum  Rerum.  Death 
again  intervened.  Death,  too,  has  re- 
moved Cardinal  Lavigerie,  who  was  the 
most  prominent  of  all  the  non-Italian  car- 
dinals of  the  present  reign. 

Since  the  date  of  Leo’s  famous  letter  to 
the  French  people  urging  them  to  accept 
and  support  their  Republican  govern- 
ment, the  powers  of  Central  Europe  have 
been  engaged  in  a mysterious,  incessant, 
underhanded  campaign  to  influence  the 
choice  of  Leo’s  successor. 


But  the  democratic  wave  that  has  swept 
over  Europe  has  inaugurated  a new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  conclave.  Exclusive 
or  inclusive  right,  diplomatic  intrigues 
and  all  the  other  legacies  of  monarchic 
centuries  have  become  at  once  an  offence 
and  an  intrusion. 

The  Allied  States  have  apparently  rec- 
ognized this,  but  they  have  worked  hard 
at  the  indirect  nomination  of  Leo’s  suc- 
cessor. He  is  to  be  a mystic  pontiff 
whose  upward  glance  will  never  be 
turned  to  things  of  this  world.  He  will 
be  a stranger  to  all  novelty  and  to  all  in- 
ternational action,  he  will  leave  the  peo- 
ples entirely  to  their  destinies,  unless  in- 
deed he  is  willing  to  conclude  a sort  of 
Holy  Alliance  with  the  powers  of  Central 
Europe. 

This  work  of  the  Allies  has  its  history. 
Nearest  to  the  Vatican  and  most  directly 
affected,  the  Quirinal  was  the  first  to  be- 
gin operations.  During  the  year  1890 
the  press  of  Italy,  Germany  and  Austria 
was  busy  preaching  Crispi’s  sermons  on 
the  necessity  of  exercising  some  influence 
in  the  conclave.  The  programme  was  to 
detach  the  Vatican  from  France  and  Rus- 
sia, “to  balance” — that  was  the  expres- 
sion— the  pontifical  policy,  to  make  Papal 
Rome  re-enter  the  Austro-Italo-German 
orbit,  from  which  it  should  never  have  de- 
parted, to  ensure  the  election  of  a “mod- 
erate” pontiff,  shut  up  in  the  Vatican  like 
a Chinese  bonze  in  his  temple. 

The  Piccolo  of  Naples,  evidently  in- 
spired by  the  Italian  minister,  was  the 
first  to  ventilate  the  Quirinal  idea.  Sig- 
nor de  Cesare  followed  up  in  the  Nuova 
Antologia.  A few  days  after  the  Post  of 
Berlin  made  lengthy  comments  on  the 
important  connection  between  the  con- 
clave and  international  politics — modest- 
ly suggesting  that  the  Allied  Powers 
should  mount  guard  around  the  Vatican. 
At  the  same  time  the  Hamburger  Cor - 
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respondent  affirmed  that  the  interests  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  were  involved  and 
that  it  was  necessary  at  all  costs  to  get  a 
Pope  favorable  to  Germany  out  of  the 
next  conclave.  The  agitation  flowered 
into  a simple — if  altogether  absurd — sug- 
gestion of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung , viz. : 
that  a fusion  should  be  effected  between 
the  Italian  and  Austrian  cardinals. 

The  agitation  was  not  limited  to  the 
press.  All  the  resources  of  diplomacy 
have  been  set  in  motion  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  next  conclave.  To  give 
an  instance.  During  the  summer  of  1892, 
the  Italian  government  proposed  to  the 
emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  the  candidature 
of  Cardinal  Monaco.  The  result  of  this 
maladroit  assumption  was  two  slaps  in 
the  face  for  the  Quirinal.  The  first  came 
from  the  cardinal  who  openly  protested 
against  the  use  of  the  Consulta  made  of 


his  name,  the  second  was  administered 
by  the  old  Emperor,  who  at  once  held 
communication  with  the  leading  Hun- 
garian ecclesiastics,  and  nominated  a 
Pope  on  his  account.  Old  traditions  die 
very  hard.  A little  more  of  this  and  we 
might  fancy  ourselves  back  in  the  days 
when  Phillippe  le  Bel  imposed  condi- 
tions on  the  putative  successor  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  But  the  question  is  far  more 
important  now.  The  days  of  the  brutali- 
ties of  Phillippe  le  Bel,  and  the  cabals 
of  the  Spaniards  and  French  in  the 
XVIth  and  XVIIth  centuries,  and  even 
of  the  more  or  less  decorous  exercise  of 
the  veto  in  the  present  century,  are  gone 
forever.  The  papacy  has  once  for  all  en- 
trusted its  freedom  and  interests  to  the 
Universal  People  and  not  to  any  factiti- 
ous combination  of  kings  or  govern- 
ments. 


OPINIONS  OF  GREAT  MEN. 


Cardinal  Manning,  Wilfrid  Meynell, 
the  Bishop  of  Salford,  and  Thomas  Wil- 
liam Allies  expressed  the  following  opin- 
ions of  Leo  XIII.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  Holy  Father’s 
accession  to  the  pontificate  and  the 
fiftieth  of  his  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood. As  especial  interest  attaches  to 
them  at  this  time  when  opinions  of  the 
great  Pontiff  and  his  work  are  being 
voiced  by  men  of  authority  all  over  the 
civilized  world,  they  are  reprinted  here 
from  Donahoe’s  Magazine  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1888. 

Leo  XIII.  Appealed  to  the  Intel- 
lect and  the  Heart. 

CARDINAL  MANNING. 

Ten  years  are  nearly  full,  and  a record 
has  been  written  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  which  will  never  pass  away.  The 


Sower  has  sown  the  seed,  truths  and  laws, 
germs  and  rays  of  natural  and  supernat- 
ural wisdom,  the  philosophy  of  the  reason 
of  man,  the  science  of  the  revelation  of 
God.  Leo  XIII.  inherited  a world-wide 
unity  of  pastors  and  of  people  cast  off  by 
the  world,  and  thrown  with  all  their  love 
and  fidelity  upon  the  Holy  See.  In  the 
days  of  St.  Gregory  VII,  and  of  Clement 
VII.,  the  world  was  in  its  pride,  and  the 
Church  was  sick.  Now,  the  Church  is 
whole  and  the  world  is  wrecking  itself. 
In  the  living  structure  of  the  Church  there 
is  nothing  wanting.  Leo  XIII.  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  the 
motive-powers  of  all  life  and  action.  Ev- 
ery call  of  his  voice  has  been  answered. 
There  are  now  no  national  discords  as  at 
Basle  and  Pisa.  The  unity  of  the  Church, 
since  the  Apostles  went  out  from  Jerusa- 
lem, has  never  been  so  absolute,  its  purity 
never  more  visible,  its  authority  never 
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more  obeyed.  And  as  the  world  has  cast 
it  off,  the  Church  has  withdrawn  into  its 
own  sanctuary  of  liberty  and  power.  It  is 
more  powerful  over  the  world  now  than 
ever,  because  it  is  visibly  independent. 
The  world  cannot  cast  the  weight  of  a 
shadow  over  its  supreme  liberty.  And 
this  Divine  power  is  in  the  hands  of  Leo 
XIII.  The  world  can  take  nothing  from 
him,  and  from  the  world  he  asks  nothing 
but  the  obedience  of  faith.  His  power  is 
not  of  this  world,  but  it  is  world-wide, 
and  dependent  on  God  alone.  No  human 
hand  sustains  him ; and  he  refuses  all  hu- 
man aid.  A foot  upon  the  water,  in  the 
sacred  language  of  Egypt,  means  a Di- 
vine act,  which  is  to  man  impossible.  But 
the  successor  of  Peter  walks  erect  upon 
the  water,  for  his  faith  never  falters,  and 
his  Master  holds  him  by  the  hand. 

The  world  is  beginning  to  see  what  it 
can  neither  deny  nor  destroy.  And  Italy 
is  yearning  for  the  glories  of  its  past,  as 
the  centre  of  Catholic  unity,  the  home  of 
the  Heavenly  City. 

May  this  auspicious  Jubilee  for  fifty 
years  of  Priesthood  draw  the  hearts  of  all 
nations,  and,  above  all  nations,  the  heart 
of  Italy,  to  Leo  XIII.,  happily  reigning 
with  imperishable  sway  over  the  universal 
Church  of  God. 

The  Labors  of  Leo  XIII. 

WILFRID  MEYNELL. 

The  labors  of  a Pope  and  the  burdens 
of  his  supreme  office  on  earth  are  m a 
sense  beyond  the  reach  of  record.  The 
points  on  which  his  life  touches  the  lives 
of  his  people  are  their  own  little  affairs, 
their  interests,  the  hopes,  prayers,  and 
destinies  of  units  in  the  millions  that  obey 
him.  None  of  these  are  too  personal,  or 
too  minutely  domestic  to  win  the  ear  of 
the  Father  of  his  peoples.  As  for  the 
Pope’s  own  affairs,  they  are  hardly  such 
as  the  man,  woman,  or  child  who  kneels 


at  his  feet  can  give  the  world  a glimpse 
of.  The  globe,  with  continents  and  isles, 
deserts  and  plains,  the  “summer  of  the 
world”  in  the  broad  tropics,  its  winter  in 
the  narrowing  poles,  the  long  rivers  that 
flow  from  the  snows  of  the  north  to  the 
gold  and  sapphire  seas  of  the  south,  dark 
continents,  barbaric  empires — these  form 
the  outward  scene  of  the  spiritual  world 
which  lies  under  the  eyes  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bishops.  The  whole  human  tragedy 
played  out  in  the  theatre  of  the  world  is 
before  him.  And  his  is  not  only  the  dis- 
tant view  which  comprehends  its  vastness, 
but  the  near  sight  which  examines  its  inti- 
mate details.  The  Pope  must  know  spe- 
cial as  well  as  general  things;  local  mat- 
ters smaller  than  those  of  an  empire’s  col- 
onies— the  colonies  of  his*  spiritual  empire 
being  the  solitary  missions  in  comers  of 
the  earth — and  matters  far  more  enor- 
mous than  the  interests  of  old  Rome  or  of 
modern  England.  The  flocks  of  God’s 
people  on  a thousand  hills  are  “sheep  of 
his  hand.”  His  is  the  only  empire  in  the 
world  upon  which  the  sun  not  only  never 
sets — that  is  a small  and  transitory  glory 
— but  on  which  the  sun  never  will  set 
until  it  is  turned  into  darkness. 

The  Encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII. 

THOMAS  WILLIAM  ALLIES. 

For  that  which  he  has  urged  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  cabinet,  and  by  the  living  voice 
of  his  ambassadors,  and  by  his  own  auto- 
graph letters  to  sovereigns,  he  has  set 
forth  in  a series  of  Encyclicals.  These  arc 
not  secret;  rather  they  permeate  society 
from  the  highest  ranks  to  the  lowest  in  all 
lands.  There  is  nothing  in  them  precipi- 
tate, wayward,  fluctuating,  biassed  by  mo- 
mentary incidents  or  passing  passions. 
This  mature  wisdom  speaks  calmly,  be- 
cause clearly  seeing  the  truth  and  certain 
of  its  authority.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  unlike  the  babble  of  newspa- 
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pers,  the  strife  of  parties,  the  talk  of  dem- 
ocrats seeking  to  make  themselves  known, 
or  the  surging  hither  and  thither  of  public 
opinion,  than  these  documents,  or  than  the 
conduct  which  accompanies  them.  I have 
before  me  a small  volume,  purchased  for 
fifteen  pence,  which  contains  in  360  pages, 
each  three  inches  by  two,  the  chief  of 
these  documents  issued  in  eight  years.  In 
it  I find  the  letter  upon  the  accession  of 
Leo  XIII.,  that  upon  Modern  Errors,  that 
upon  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  with  an- 
other commending  and  setting  forth  the 
Philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ; that 
upon  the  Origin  of  the  Civil  Power ; that 
upon  Historical  Studies  and  the  truthful- 
ness above  all  things  requisite  in  them ; 
that  upon  “ N obilissima  Gall  or  um  gens,” 
that  upon  Freemasonry,  that  upon  Litera- 
ture ; and,  especially,  that  upon  the  Chris- 
tian Constitution  of  States,  the  tour  open- 
ing words  of  which,  “Immortale  Dei  mis- 
erentis  opus  ” indicate  its  character,  as 
they  also  sum  up  the  whole  work  of  the 
writer.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if 
the  doctrine  contained  in  this  small  vol- 
ume was  taken  to  heart  and  practised  by 
the  rulers  and  the  people  still  called  Chris- 
tian, the  whole  body  of  society  at  the 
present  day,  would  be  benefited. 

Those  who  would  wish  to  realize  with 
the  least  effort  the  bond  which  unites  the 
Apostolic  See  with  the  Episcopate  and  the 
people  of  the  various  countries,  and  more- 
over at  the  sarme  time  to  comprehend  how 
futile  any  unity  of  the  Church  and  of 
Christian  doctrine  would  be  without  this 
bond,  have  but  to  read  one  after  another 
the  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII.  to  the  Bish- 
ops of  these  countries.  I take,  merely  for 
instances,  some  of  the  last.  Such  is  that 
to  the  Bishops  of  Portugal,  dated  Septem- 
ber 14,  1886,  on  the  termination  of  that 
most  difficult  controversy  arising  out  of 
the  privileges  bestowed  upon  their  kings 


in  regard  to  the  Indian  Hierarchy  in  the 
times  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Again,  that 
to  the  Bishops  of  Hungary,  dated  August 
22,  1886,  where  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
quite  another  sort  are  dealt  with.  Again, 
that  to  the  Bishops  of  France,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1884,  wherein  a third  array  of 
circumstances  has  to  be  met.  Can  there 
be  greater  tenderness  than  when,  writing 
to  the  last,  the  Pope  dwells  upon  the  an- 
cient glory  of  their  nation  as  first  born 
daughter  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  hap- 
piness which  accrued  to  it  for  ages  be- 
cause of  the  (igesta  Dei  per  Francos ” 
and  on  the  distinguished  devotion  and 
zeal  of  individual  Frenchmen,  as  in  all 
times  so  now,  when  he  has  to  deal  with  an 
actual  government  which  tears  down  the 
crucifix  from  the  schools  of  its  people  in 
Paris,  while  it  claims  exclusive  protection 
of  Catholics  from  all  nations  in  Pekin. 

The  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  the 
Italian  Government. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  SALFORD. 

One  thing,  and  one  thing  alone,  has 
hitherto  saved  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
the  Pontiff,  viz.,  his  absolute  rejection  of 
the  law  of  guarantees,  his  refusal  to  treat 
with  the  government,  and  to  be  reconciled 
with  it,  until  his  rightful  sovereignty  and 
independence  have  been  restored.  Had 
the  Pope  complied  with  the  proposals  of 
the  Italian  government,  accepted  the  law 
of  guarantees,  waived  his  claim  to  a civil 
princedom,  the  whole  Christian  world 
would  have  declared,  that  in  a moment  of 
weakness,  he  had  yielded  to  the  Italian 
revolution,  and  had  become  a salaried  of- 
ficial of  the  Italian  government.  The  con- 
sequence would  have  been  that  the  freedom 
of  his  pontifical  acts  and  decisions  would 
have  become  liable  at  any  time  to  be  called 
in  question.  Leo  the  Thirteenth  is,  by 
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temperament  and  antecedents,  peaceful 
and  conciliatory.  His  whole  soul  abhors 
the  state  of  contention  which  circum- 
stances have  forced  upon  him.  He  knows 
that  an  attitude  of  opposition  and  of  con- 
tinual protest  alone  secures  to  him  even 
the  semblance  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence. He  knows  that  the  character  and 


inflexibility  of  the  Pontiff  is  the  one  bar- 
rier standing  between  revolution  and 
the  liberty  of  the  Church.  He  is  forced, 
therefore,  to  silence  the  yearnings  of  his 
nature,  and  to  declare  that  there  can  be 
no  truce,  no  conciliation,  so  long  as  the 
head  of  Christendom  is  stripped  of  the 
only  solid  guarantee  of  his  independence. 


TRIBUTE  OF  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 

Leo  XIII.  is  dead.  The  voice  which  filled  the  earth  is  silent.  The  lips  which 
dispensed  knowledge  to  the  nations  are  sealed.  The  heart  which  sympathized  with 
all  that  was  highest  and  holiest  in  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  men  has  been 
touched  unto  stillness,  and  the  hands  which  but  yesterday  were  freighted  with 
power  and  blessing  are  today  cold  and  lifeless. 

To  the  Catholic  he  was  the  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Most  High  God.  Those  who  acknowledged  him  not  for  shepherd,  must  recognize 
his  genius  and  the  example  of  his  noble  life.  He  has  been  summoned  to  rest  from 
his  labors.  His  works  follow  him  to  bespeak  the  crown  oif  justice;  they  remain 
as  a heritage  for  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  generations  to  come. 

His  advent  to  plenary  power  was  the  signal  for  much  speculation,  both  on  the 
part  of  those  within  and  of  those  without  the  fold. 

In  the  closing  days  of  his  predecessor  the  relations  of  the  papacy  with  many 
oif  the  European  governments  had  been  subjected  to  a severe  strain,  leading  in  a 
few  instances  to  open  rupture.  Would  this  condition  of  things  be  maintained  and 
perpetuated,  or  would  there  be  an  attempt  to  attach  the  nations  more  closely  to 
the  holy  see? 

All  doubts,  however,  were  soon  set  at  rest.  The  pontiff  decided  upon  a course 
of  conciliation.  This  step  was  taken  in  such  wise  as  neither  to  compromise  the 
dignity  of  the  apostolic  see  nor  to  curtail  its  divine  prerogatives. 

Meanwhile  Leo  was  not  oblivious  of  the  growth  and  spread  of  errors  which 
menaced  the  very  existence  otf  society.  In  an  encyclical  oif  burning  eloquence  and 
inexorable  logic  he  exposed  the  false  assumptions  of  socialism,  communism  and 
nihilism.  Doctrines  so  pernicious  could  thrive  only  because  men  had  rejected  the 
truth  of  revelation. 

But  the  teacher  of  Christendom  is  at  the  same  time  the  father  of  Christendom. 
Whatever  concerns  man  as  man  is  of  interest  to  him,  for  he  considers  all  his  chil- 
dren. Naturally,  therefore,  did  the  pontiff,  who  strove  to  lead  men  from  the  dark- 
ness of  error  into  God’s  admirable  light,  exert  himself  to  strike  from  human,  limbs 
the  shackles  wherewith  they  were  bound. 

By  forceful  words  and  generous  donations  he  supported  Cardinal  Lavigerie’s 
crusade  against  the  African  slave  trade. 

The  pontificate  just  brought  to  a close  has  been  very  nearly  associated  with 
the  progress  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  United  States,  for  it  was  Leo  XIII.  who 
convened  in  plenary  council  the  hierarchy  and  clergy  to  deliberate  upon  the  perfect- 
ing of  church  organization  in  this  country.  The  enactments  of  the  council,  which 
closed  its  session  on  Sunday,  December  9,  1894,  were  in  due  time  approved  by  his 
holiness,  and  they  constitute  today  the  standard  of  discipline  throughout  the  re- 
public. 

While  the  great  pontiff’s  remains  lie  awaiting  their  final  resting  place,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should  pay  this  tribute  of  devotion  to  his  memory,  for  he  was  “a 
man  off  resource  and  our  father  in  his  generation.”  In  the  annals  of  history  he 
will  live  as  a scholar,  a statesman,  a philanthropist  and  a giant  among  leaders  of 
men.  The  true  Christian  will  further  honor  him  for  that  “the  Lord  gave  him  the 
priesthood  of  the  nation  and  made  him  blessed  in  glory.” 

In  life  he  was  known  as  Lumen  in  Coelo,  the  light  of  heaven,  to  lead  men 
home  to  the  heart  of  God.  In  death  we  cherish  the  thought  that  “they  that  are 
learned  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  instruct  many 
into  justice,  as  the  stars  to  all  eternity.” 


Things  out  of  reach  seem  always  fairer 
Than  anything  to-day  can  have  or  hold.” 
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